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J.  S.  Services  and  Dailies  Spent 
Millions  on  First  Year  of  War 

Coverage  of  History's  Swiftest  Pace  Accomp¬ 
lished  with  Staggering  Increases  in  Expenses . . . 
Stcrffe  Abroad  Largest  Since  First  Blitzkrieg 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERMEN  took  in  their  stride  the  swift-  Europe  during  the  year.  Vue  writers 
est  pace  of  world  history  within  the  span  of  one  year,  set  covering  the  British  forces  m  Flanders 
whencUany  invaded  Poland  on  Sept.  1.  1939  in  the  fl^t  of  S: 

Hitler  s  succ6ssion  of  startling  blitzkriegs  which  changed  the  sqq^  before  the  Nazis  occupied  those 
map  of  Europe  and  New  World  ideas  of  safety  from  totalitarian  territories. 

conquest.  The  United  Press  effected  radical 

At  staggering  cost,  however,  was  .  ^  ;  '  T"  changes  in  its  reportorial  and  trans- 

this  historic  feat  of  journalism  ac-  “^ore  newsprmt  in  arger  papers  o  technique  during  the  last 

complished.  Estimates  available  to  carry  detailed  war  news,  and  or  Johnson  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  indi-  news  and  mec  anica  lisher.  Yet  despite  bewildering  diffi- 

cated  that  news  and  photo  agencies  staffs  held  for  a  e  news  rea  s.  culties  and  the  necessity  of  changing 

and  individual  newspapers  of  the  U.P.  Costs  Up  $750,000  news-gathering  techniques  with  blitz- 

United  States  poured  several  millions  Because  of  the  greatly  increased  krieg  speed,  U.P.  has  established  one 
of  dollars  more  into  coverage  of  coverage  costs,  “war  clauses”  in  con-  of  the  best  records  in  its  history,  he 

World  War  II  than  they  expended  tracts  of  the  International  News  Serv-  said.  This  success  he  attributed  pri- 

abroad  during  the  preceding  twelve  ice  and  United  Press  were  invoked,  marily  to  several  years  of  planning 

months  to  cover  the  memorable  “war  The  INS  put  into  effect  last  Oct.  1  which  resulted  in  having  the  right 
of  nerves.”  a  15%  additional  assessment,  which 

Untold  sums  were  spent  to  over-  was  reduced  several  months  later  to 
come  the  handicap  of  frequently  dis-  7*,^%.  The  United  Press  levied  a 
nipted  normal  means  of  communica-  12%%  “war  assessment”  six  weeks 
tion.  The  famed  ingenuity  of  Ameri-  after  the  war  started,  soon  rescinded 
can  newsgatherers  was  taxed  to  the  it,  and  on  May  13  reinvoked  the 
utmost  when  regular  set-ups  of  for-  clause,  levying  an  additional  15% 
eign  coverage  were  circumvented  by  to  help  defray  the  abnormal  expendi- 
censorship,  but  at  no  time  was  there  tures  for  war  coverage, 
a  “blackout”  of  news  from  the  Ameri-  Earl  J.  Johnson,  U.P.  vice-president 
can  press  representatives.  and  general  news  manager,  estimates 

Staffs  Expanded  the  war  year’s  expenses  at  about 

The  staffs  of  war  correspondents  $750  000  above  normal.  Euro^an 

abroad  on  the  eve  of  the  first  anni-  wordage  was  nearly  twice  that  of 

versary  of  the  war  are,  in  nearly  ^evious  year,  he  said, 
every  instance,  the  largest  since  hos-  J-  C-  O^tre'cher  director  of  foreign 
tilities  began.  Scores  of  trained  Ameri-  service  for  INS,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
can  writers  staffing  European  bureaus  “sraR  that  that  service  s  costs  in  gen- 
are  supplemented  by  hundreds  of  eral  quadrupled  in  1940  over  the  pre- 
“stringers”  covering  the  ever-widen-  ^lous  year  despite  the  fact  that  1939 
ing  march  of  events  for  newspaper  Itself  was  packed  with  all  the  drastic 
readers  in  this  country.  forerunners  of  the  war  itself,  such 

Ihe  picture  of  how  the  American  Munich  Corderence. 

public  has  been  fed  the  daily  grist  The  Associated  Press  has  not  in- 

of  history  of  the  epochal  year  just  creased  a^essments  on  its  members 
closing  is  hardly  complete  without  ^rvices,  news  or  pic- 

a  mention  of  the  expanded  cable  desk  tures,  meeting  higher  coverage  costs 
in  New  York  which  have  handled  reserves 

the  bewildering  mass  of  war  dis-  .  syndicates  reported  increases 

patches.  These  men  have  matched 

the  toU  and  sweat  of  the  foreign  cor-  ranging  up  to  150%.  , 

respondents  in  the  field  with  fast  and  fi^t  year  saw  the  birth 

inteUigent  handling  of  contradictory  »  new  foreign  news  service,  the 
chUms  from  the  warring  capitals.  Overseas  News  Agency,  of  which 
Newspaper  circulations  have  re-  George  Backer,  publisher  of  the  New 
fleeted  the  public  interest  in  the  year’s  '’ice-president,  (see  E. 

events.  This  aspect  of  the  news-  * 

packed  year  ending  Aug.  31  is  treated  No  Prass  Casualtict 

®  a  smvey  of  circulation  gains  in  The  year  also  brought  a  new  tech- 
®y  cities  published  in  this  issue.  nique  of  telling  the  war  story  in 
At  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  news-  chapter  form,  adopted  by  the  Balti- 
paper  publishing  expenses  were  in-  more  Evening  Sun  to  help  the  reader 
cf®as^  by  the  war.  The  survey  of  to  follow  developments  without  hav- 
^•'^ators  indicated  that  an  extremely  ing  to  jump  back  and  forth  from 
number  of  war  extras  or  replates  headline  to  headline  (see  E.  &  P.,  May 
ere  issued  during  the  year.  The  fre-  25,  page  11,  and  E.  &  P.  Jan.  6,  page  5). 

<luency  of  extras,  however,  is  gen-  Although  some  war  correspondents 
conceded  to  be  diminishing,  endured  the  rigorous  Arctic  weather 
wlitional  expense  has  been  incurred  in  Finland  and  others  risked  their 
y  publishers  in  metropolitan  cen-  lives  in  bombing  raids,  there  was 
particularly,  with  the  use  of  not  one  American  press  casualty  in 


Best  Stories  of  War  Picked 
by  Services 

Here's  how  fop  news  executives 
of  the  major  wire  services  picked 
the  five  best  stories  of  the  war. 
Their  selections  were  made  this 
week,  and  ranked  in  order  of  news 
value,  at  the  request  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

J.  C.  Ostreicher,  director  of  for¬ 
eign  service  for  INS; 

1.  The  collapse  of  France  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  German  land 
and  air  offensive  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

2.  The  Dunkirk  evacuation,  mark¬ 
ing  the  defeat  of  the  British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  in  France. 

3.  The  aerial  war  against  England. 

4.  The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war. 

Byron  Price,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Associated  Press: 

{.  Collapse  and  surrender  of 
France. 

2.  Overthrowing  of  Chamberlain 
government,  marking  turning  point 
of  British  policy. 

3.  Blitzkrieg  on  Poland. 

4.  Surrender  of  King  Leopold. 

5.  Invasion  of  Norway  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager,  U.P.: 

1.  Declaration  of  war  on  Ger¬ 
many  by  Britain  and  France. 

2.  Battle  of  Britain. 

3.  Collapse  of  France. 

4.  Italy  entering  the  war. 

5.  Blitzkrieg  Into  Poland  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  country. 


man  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
time.  Also  important  was  the  season¬ 
ing  younger  U.P.  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  gained  during  the  Ethiopian  and 
Spanish  wars,  which  qualified  them 
as  full-fledged  war  correspondents 
when  Germany  invaded  Norway  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

Now,  12  months  after  the  invasion 
of  Poland,  the  news  coverage  map  of 
Europe  is  almost  completely  chemged, 
he  pointed  out.  Gone  is  emphasis  on 
such  news  centers  as  Paris,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Stockholm,  Warsaw.  News  to¬ 
day  emanates  from  London,  Vichy, 
Athens,  Cairo,  Istanbul,  Bucharest, 
and  staffs  were  geared  in  advance  to 
the  task  of  filing  copy  from  each  vital 
new  center  of  reporting  activity. 

Zurich  is  now  a  clearing  house  for 
news  from  various  sections  of  the 
continent  and  consequently  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.  It  has  become 
headquarters  for  Clifford  L.  Day,  as¬ 
sistant  European  news  manager,  and 
temporarily  for  Virgil  Pinkley,  Euro¬ 
pean  business  manager.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  news  manager,  Harry  Flory,  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
London,  and  recently  has  ordered  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Rome  and  Madrid  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Recruits  for  U.  P.  in  London 

The  Paris  staff  is  being  rebuilt  and 
will  be  ready  to  resume  operations  in 
Paris  when  and  if  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  is  re-established  there  or  at 
Versailles.  Meanwhile  the  U.P.  is 
functioning  at  Vichy.  The  London 
bureau  has  been  strengthened  by  re¬ 
cruits  sent  from  the  United  States 
and  also  hired  locally  in  England 
since  the  intensification  of  the  war  in 
that  region. 

The  Berlin  bureau  received  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  U.  S.  until  trans- 
piortation  became  difficult  if  not  impios- 
sible.  The  last  such  addition  was 
stranded  in  Lisbon  by  the  entry  of 
Italy  into  the  war,  but  made  arrange¬ 
ments  after  a  week  to  proceed  by 
plane  to  the  German  capital. 

Since  the  war  started  the  United 
Press  organization  in  Europe  has  been 
reorganized  several  times,  but  most 
of  the  changes  were  charted  before 
hostilities  began,  the  U.P.  said. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  several  trips  ta 
Europe  to  consult  overseas  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  inspect  transmission  ar¬ 
rangements.  when  the  war  broke, 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  was  in  London  and  remained 
there  for  a  month. 

Reassignment  of  personnel  due  to 
the  disappearance  of  some  news  cen¬ 
ters  has  permitted  strengthening  of 
staffs  at  other  vital  points.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  New  York  cables  desk,  aug¬ 
mented  recently  by  Peter  C.  Rhodes, 
who  distinguished  himself  with  his 
Scandinavian  coverage  and  particu¬ 
larly  his  exclusive  description  of  the 
battle  of  Narvik,  and  M.  S.  Handler, 
a  veteran  of  the  Paris  staff. 

To  overcome  the  deficiency  caused 
by  such  cabled  notations  as  “fourteen 
words  censored  here,”  U.P.  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  high  point  of  accuracy 
the  interpretative  news  story,  Mr. 
Johnson  added.  In  New  York  alone 
expert  analyses  are  now  written  by 
J.  W.  T.  Mason,  Louis  F.  Keemle, 
Major  Alexander  P.  deSeversky,  Ad¬ 
miral  Yates  Stirling,  and  others.  For¬ 
eign  news  editor  Joe  Alex  Morris, 
night  cables  editor  Everett  Holies,  and 
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former  London  correspondent  Dan 
Rogers  also  have  contributed  frequent 
clarifying  summaries  of  complicated 
European  developments. 

Clifford  L.  Day,  assigned  to  Am¬ 
sterdam  to  direct  a  stciff  of  15  men, 
established  communications  channels 
which  made  the  Dutch  city  a  central 
clearing  house  for  continental  news 
and  when  the  blitzkrieg  struck 
months  later  his  bureau  got  out  the 
story.  This  feat  won  for  Day  an 
award  of  the  National  Headliners’ 
Club. 

Political  changes  not  only  caused 
sudden  expensive  shifts  in  personnel 
and  communications,  and  blasted  the 
emergency  channels  which  had  been 
established  at  great  expense,  but  also 
resulted  in  unforeseen  expenses,  Mr. 
Johnson  said.  For  example,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  increased  the  cost  of 
telephone  rentals,  local  and  long  dis¬ 
tance  "alls  by  15%,  and  teleprinter 
and  private  wire  apparatus  by  25%. 
Story  Unparalleled  in  History 
Mr.  Ostreicher  said  Sept.  1  will 
mark  the  end  of  one  solid  year  of  toil 
and  sweat  by  foreign  correspondents 
of  International  News  Service  in  cov¬ 
ering  a  story  “such  as  has  not  been 
paralleled  in  all  the  centuries  since 
movable  type  was  first  invented  and 
people  began  to  read  newspapers.” 

“These  twelve  months  have  repre¬ 
sented  a  staggering  cost  and  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  normal  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  the  regular  set-up  of 
foreign  coverage  that  has  had  no  coun¬ 
ter-part  in  the  past,”  Mr.  Ostreicher 
said. 

“Even  at  this  time,  after  a  year  of 
war  coverage  has  finished,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  in  dollars  and  cents 
just  how  much  the  coverage  has  cost. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  sent  into  territories  which 
later  changed  hands  so  quickly  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  recover  these 
sums.  In  many  cases  records  show¬ 
ing  expenditures  have  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  Certainly  costs  in  general 
quadrupled  in  1940  over  the  previous 
year. 

“Cable  and  wireless  tolls  themselves, 
of  course,  comprised  a  large  portion 
of  the  expense,  as  each  ensuing  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  conflict  necessitated 
coverage  almost  by  volumes  rather 
than  columns.  These  tolls  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  boosted  almost  out  of  all 
proportion  by  the  fact  that  clogging 
of  communication  circuits  necessitated 
frequent  if  not  general  use  of  urgent 
rates,  which  are  possibly  three  times 
more  than  regular  press  tolls. 

“But  a  tremendoxis  item  in  addition 
was  the  huge  expense  incurred  in 
shifting  our  correspondents  to  and 
from  scenes  of  action.  Extra  men,  for 
example,  had  to  be  sent  from  London 
and  elsewhere  to  Copenhagen,  Oslo, 
Stockholm,  Helsinki  and  elsewhere 
to  bolster  staffs  of  resident  correspon¬ 
dents  when  war  engulfed  or  threat¬ 
ened  to  engulf  these  areas. 

“We  had  to  keep  corps  of  men  on 
duty  in  the  Maginot  Line  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month  waiting  for  the  storm  to  break, 
and  when  things  started  moving,  it 
was  necessary  to  shift  them  along  with 
the  scene  of  battle.” 

No  Press  Rates  at  Front 

At  every  opportunity  crack  men 
from  the  Berlin  bureau  were  sent  up 
to  the  German  side  to  report  at  first 
hand  the  activities  of  Hitler’s  armies. 
The  military  command  had  no  “press 
rates”  for  travelling  correspondents 
and  “a  tremendous  outlay”  was  en¬ 
countered,  Mr.  Ostreicher  said,  in 
maintaining  this  essential  eye-witness 
coverage. 

“Added  to  this  is  the  fact  we  have 
consistently  endeavored  to  enlarge  our 
staff  in  important  capitals  and  have 
added  string  correspondents  by  the 


score.  The  necessity  for  bringing 
home  a  number  of  correspondents  for 
much-needed  vacations  after  months 
of  working  under  extremely  trying 
conditions  would  have  left  'holes’  in 
our  foreign  set-up  unless  we  had  ar¬ 
ranged  well  in  advance  for  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bureaus  in  question. 

“INS  was  prepared  for  the  outbreak 
of  war  more  than  two  years  ago  and 
we  operated  on  what  was  a  top-heavy 
basis  in  Europe  for  many  months  be¬ 
fore  hostilities  broke.” 

Mr.  Ostreicher  said  INS  has  been 
fortunate  that  in  spite  of  Europe’s 
changing  map  none  of  its  bureaus  has 
been  shut  down.  Paris,  under  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  is  working  with  a 
somewhat  different  set-up  than  be¬ 
fore,  of  course,  copy  coming  via  Ber¬ 
lin.  London’s  staff  has  been  expanded. 

“Communication  difficulties  natural¬ 
ly  have  been  too  numerous  and  too 
varied  to  attempt  to  describe  in  even 
the  slightest  detail,”  he  added.  “When 
things  go  bad  it  may  take  cables  from 
isolated  points  ten  or  twelve  hours  or 
even  a  day  to  reach  here.  But  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  censor  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  strict,  London  and  Berlin 
have  managed  to  maintain  a  15-min¬ 
ute  average  to  New  York. 

“Difficulties  encountered  during  the 
last  days  of  Paris  and  at  Bordeaux  are 
now  too  well  known  to  require  repe¬ 
tition.  Thank  fortune  these  have  now 
passed  and  up  to  now  communications 
from  remaining  important  centers  have 
been  sufficiently  good  and  we  on  the 
cable  desk  are  able  to  feel  in  constant 
contact  with  our  correspondents. 

“Of  the  censorship,  little  need  be 
said  except  that  it  is  as  bad  as  during 
the  last  war,  or  worse.  But  despite 
the  blue  pencil  our  men  have  been 
able  to  get  through  with  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  official  communiques 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  last  bomb  has  fallen.” 

While  no  estimate  of  its  increased 
costs  for  foreign  coverage  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Associated  Press, 
some  idea  of  the  expenditures  is  given 
in  the  Auditing  Committee’s  report 
for  1939,  which  showed  expenses  of 
the  AP  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31 
were  $68,092.77  in  excess  of  revenue. 
The  AP  is  meeting  higher  coverage 
costs  abroad  out  of  its  reserves. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  16-17 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  Fall 
convention.  Hotel  Claridge  ,At- 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Sept.  16-17 — SNPA,  Eastern 
Division,  mechanical  conference. 
Hotel  Tutwiler,  Birmingham, 
Ala 

Sept.  18-20 — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Assn.,  18th  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit. 

Sept.  18-20 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sept.  22-24 — ^Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Ft. 
Worth. 

Sept.  23-24— PNPA  Classified 
Clinic,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  24-25 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  27-28 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  Fall 
Convention,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  28-30 — Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
convention,  Springfield. 
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AP  Staff  Large  at  Ever 

Cable  and  wireless  expense  alone 
was  estimated  by  the  AP  early  in  the 
war  by  the  AP  at  approximately 
$5,000  every  24  hours  when  trans¬ 
missions  averaged  between  25,000  and 
30,000  words. 

During  the  first  World  War,  AP  for¬ 
eign  service  costs  rose  from  $518,875 
for  1915  to  $801,157  for  1918,  according 
to  AP  estimates  published  last  Sep¬ 
tember  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  These 
figures  applied  to  the  present  day  also 
help  to  give  a  better  idea  of  AP’s 
foreign  costs  since  last  Sept.  1. 

John  Evans,  AP  foreign  editor,  esti¬ 
mated  this  week  that  approximately  25 
American-trained  newspapermen  on 
its  staff  had  been  assigned  to  cover 
the  war  and  the  crises  which  pre¬ 


ceded  it.  The  AP  staff  abroad  today 
is  as  large  as  ever,  he  said,  despite  the 
closing  of  several  American-manned 
bureaus. 

Copenhagen,  formerly  manned  by 
four  AP  men,  Amsterdam,  which  had 
two,  and  Brussels,  one,  are  now  cov¬ 
ered  by  “stringers.”  Paris,  staffed  by 
nine  AP  men  and  one  woman  before 
the  Germans  occupied  the  French 
capital,  now  has  two  men  and  one 
woman  whose  dispatches  are  routed 
through  Berlin  for  German  censor¬ 
ship.  Other  members  of  the  former 
Paris  staff  were  reassigned  to  Vichy 
and  to  London. 

London  now  has  a  dozen  staff  mem¬ 
bers  instead  of  the  normal  eight  or 
nine.  The  addition  of  three  new¬ 
comers  has  served  to  freshen  the  Lon¬ 
don  staff  considerably,  Mr.  Evans  said. 
“The  boys  were  getting  tired  in  Lon¬ 
don,  so  we  reinforced  the  staff,”  he 
commented. 

Nine  European  capitals  formerly 
covered  only  by  native  “stringers” 
are  now  bureaus  manned  by  AP  cor¬ 
respondents  because  of  the  war’s  de¬ 
velopments.  These  include  Belgrade, 
Bucharest,  Istanbul,  Stockholm,  Hel¬ 
sinki,  Berne,  Cairo,  Athens  and  Dub¬ 
lin. 

Two  veteran  AP  correspondents 
were  among  five  who  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  for  vacations  after  more  than 
three  years  abroad,  but  these  war¬ 
time  changes  were  balanced  when 
others  were  sent  to  Europe.  “We’ve 
the  same  number  of  men  in  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  war’s  first  year,” 
Mr.  Evans  said.  “We’ve  merely  shifted 
them  around.” 

Correspondents  are  “getting  back 
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to  first  principles  of  good  i  eportii|4 
by  getting  and  writing  their  oiJ 
stories  in  war-torn  England  inste* 
of  relying  solely  upon  official  cot 
muniques  for  their  news,  the  A1 
executive  observed.  They  have  br^ 
getting  out  wherever  they  are  p»r.| 
mitted  to  go  under  restrictions 
effect  in  recent  weeks,  he  assertsi 
Closing  of  a  number  of  “rathole. 
as  Mr.  Evans  described  a  variety  o 
British  fimctions  including  gar^c 
parties  and  receptions  to  visitiij 
Americans,  also  has  helped  to  relie; 
the  staff  in  London  for  the  met 
serious  duties  of  war  coverage.  Tk 
war  has  made  such  trivia  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  the  London  staff  is  dob; 
more  real  reporting  now  than  evtr 
before,  he  added. 

On  the  biggest  stories  of  the  w 
the  total  AP  cable  wordage  is  neailj 
tripled  from  “hot  spots,”  with  auto¬ 
matic  shrinkage  in  dLspatches  fra 
quiet  centers.  As  many  as  25,IM 
words  are  cabled  from  London  a 
a  big  day,  Mr.  Evans  said,  wheros 
10,000  is  the  “normal”  war  outp: 
from  London.  On  such  days  thee 
is  likewise  a  big  increase  from  Berz 
giving  the  German  side  of  the  stoiy 
AP’s  peacetime  wordage  ran  aboit 
18,000  daily  from  all  cables.  Coc- 
pared  with  this  is  41,000  words  trare- 
mitted  Sept.  1,  1939,  the  day  the  i:- 
vasion  of  Poland  began. 

Costs  are  up  considerably  becauit 
of  the  frequent  use  of  urgent  rats 
to  several  points  to  insure  deliver 
From  the  Balkans  the  urgent  rate  i 
56  cents  per  word.  At  times  whe 
Berlin  traffic  was  crowded  it  we 
necessary  to  relay  dispatches  all  ovc 
the  world,  using  expensive  urger 
rates  up  to  45  cents  a  word,  he  sak 
Censorship,  while  it  has  been  “a; 
inconvenience  and  a  constant  harrass 
ment,”  has  made  no  real  difference  ii 
honest  reporting,  Mr.  Evans  believe; 

“Most  countries  haven’t  any  seriou 
objection  to  the  truth  getting  out  ot 
most  things,”  he  observed,  “but  r 
often  takes  some  time  to  convincf 
them  it  should  get  out.  In  France 
of  course,  the  French  tried  to  keej 
the  news  of  their  collapse  out  of  thi 
cables  but  their  hysteria  beirayet 
the  situation.  Mind  you,  I  am  speak 
ing  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  new; 
Naturally  you  can’t  get  a  lot  of  detail 
and  all  of  the  side  stories  you  woult 
like  to  get.  It  takes  some  time  t 
dig  them  out  but  they  can  be  dui 
out.” 

"Sapar-tralMd"  Nawtmen  in  Aetiei 

The  “super  -  trained”  America 
newspaperman  was  at  his  bes 
during  the  first  year  of  the  wa 
he  added.  “The  American  is  mon 
self-reliant,  knows  he  must  first  loci 
after  communications,  and  is  mos 
vigorous  than  European  newsmen  it 
getting  out  his  story  once  he  obtain 
it.  That’s  because  his  passport  pro¬ 
tects  him  from  pressure,  whereas  th 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  had  to  ‘Ih* 
with  his  foreign  office.’  ” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreif 
Service  has  been  greatly  expandec 
during  the  past  year.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  the  News  seC 
Leland  Stowe  and  Robert  Casey  te 
reinforce  its  European  coverage,  b 
London,  Helen  Kirkpatrick  was  adde^i  fbe 
to  the  staff  and  Paul  Ghali  joined  tk!  was 
Paris  bureau.  At  home,  three  me:  ir 
were  added  to  assist  in  editing  the  rule 
foreign  news  and  to  prepare  a  daily  tria 
war  summary.  wh( 

Carroll  Binder,  Daily  News  foreiF- 
editor,  estimates  the  News  cable  m-  Jae 
port  has  more  than  doubled.  At  time^  Ii 
he  said,  the  wordage  has  been  three  ver 
and  four  times  as  great  as  duriuf  age 
the  pre-war  period.  Mr.  Binder  ha*  ,  grh 
been  to  Mexico  City  and  Havan»|me 
since  the  war  started  and  staff  meilvio 
have  made  trips  to  Canada  on  specii-|  to 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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OR  AUGUST  31,  1940 

N.  Y.  Times  Will  Ignore 
Labor  Board  Decision 

Will  Fight  Before  Appeals  Court  Order  to 
Reinstate  Three  Former  Employes, 

Post  Notices  in  Plant 


HE  New  York  Tivies  is  ignoring  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board’s 
jrder  to  rehire  three  former  employes 
ind  to  post  notices  in  its  plant  for  60 
jays  advising  employes  that  it  would 
;bserve  the  order  of  the  board,  and 
rill  so  advise  Elinore  M.  Herrick, 
hliRB  regional  director,  within  the 
stated  10  days  from  Aug.  24,  the  date 
•Jie  decision  is  dated,  Louis  M.  Loeb, 

1  member  of  the  law  firm  representing 
ie  Times  in  its  dispute  with  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild,  told  Edi- 
X)R  &  Publisher  this  week. 

However,  whether  the  Times  man¬ 
agement  will  move  to  ask  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  review 
•Jie  board’s  decision,  or  wait  for  the 
ward  to  seek  an  enforcement  order 
from  the  same  court,  has  not  yet  been 
decided,  he  said. 

Opinion  Not  Unanimous 
The  case  will  be  before  the  court 
about  mid-September,  at  the  latest,  he 
pointed  out. 

The  NLRB  Aug.  24  held  that  the 
Times  engaged  in  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  by  discouraging  employe  mem¬ 
bership  in  labor  organizations  and  or¬ 
dered  it  to  cease  these  activities. 

Hie  opinion,  however,  was  not 
unanimous. 

William  M.  Leiserson,  a  member  of 
the  board,  dissented  from  several  rul¬ 
ings,  but  concurred  in  the  finding  that 
supervisory  employes  had  interfered 
with  the  workers’  right  to  self-organi¬ 
zation. 

The  NLRB  ordered  the  Times  to  re¬ 
instate  with  back  pay  Grace  Porter, 
secretary  to  Harry  H.  Weinstock, 
Times  auditor,  and  Fred  Jaeger,  busi¬ 
ness  news  reporter  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  soliciting  ads,  the  latter  to 
his  reportorial  job. 

The  two  were  held  to  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  because  of  activity  respectively 
in  the  Bookkeepers,  Stenographers, 
and  Accountants  Union  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  New  York. 

The  board  also  ordered  the  Times  to 
return  Isaac  Gilbert,  an  auditing  clerk 
of  telegrams,  cables  and  radio  mes¬ 
sages,  who  was  transferred  to  the 
invoice  auditing  section,  to  his  original 
job  but  without  back  pay.  The  board 
held  he  was  transferred  because  of  his 
membership  in  the  ANG. 

Two  Complaints  Dismissed 
The  board  dismissed  complaints  as 
to  Leonard  H.  Goldsmith,  advertising 
solicitor,  who  was  discharged  Aug.  31, 
1937,  and  Jane  Schwartz,  advertising 
solicitor  in  the  display  classified  divi- 
i  sion,  who  was  transferred  to  another 
job  in  the  firm. 

Grace  Porter  was  discharged  Jan.  27, 
1936,  two  weeks  after  she  had  been 
transferred  from  her  secretarial  job  to 
the  payroll  and  typing  section.  Jaeger 
was  discharged  in  June,  1937. 

In  the  Jaeger  case,  the  board  over- 
ruled  the  intermediate  report  of  its 
trial  examiner,  Tilford  E.  Dudley, 
who  found  no  evidence  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Times  against 
Jaeger. 

In  its  decision  the  board  also  re- 
tniWr  versed  Dudley  in  relation  to  the  man- 
um  agement’s  refusal  to  deal  with  a  guild 
r  M-'j:  grievance  committee.  Dudley’s  inter- 
ivanjl  mediate  report  stated  the  Times  had 
Violated  the  Wagner  Act  by  refusing 
peo*^l  to  meet  with  the  grievance  committee. 


The  board  decided  against  Dudley’s 
version  of  that  aspect  of  the  case. 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Times 
publisher,  on  the  day  the  board’s  de¬ 
cision  was  made  public: 

“The  majority  decision  of  the  Labor 
Board  raises  squarely  the  issue  of  the 
closed  shop  in  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

“Two  members  of  the  Labor  Board 
held  that  the  Times  violated  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  in  advising  the  Newspaper 
Guild  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
that  it  would  require  an  affirmative 
open  shop  clause  in  any  contract  with 
that  union.  The  New  York  Times  has 
never  in  the  past  opposed  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  as  such. 

“It  has  opposed  this  closed  shop  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
guild’s  constitution.  It  believes  such  a 
provision  contrary  to  the  best  prin¬ 
ciples  of  newspaper  making. 

“Objective  presentation  of  news  is 
impossible  where  the  processes  of 
news  gathering,  editing  and  comment 
are  turned  over  to  any  like-minded 
group,  whether  like-minded  because 
of  political  faith  or  compulsory  affilia¬ 
tion  with  one  faction  of  the  labor 
movement. 

Not  Opposed  to  Unionism 

“The  New  York  Times  is  not  op¬ 
posed  either  to  unionism  in  general  or 
the  closed  shop  in  particular.  It  has 
many  closed  shop  contracts  with  a 
variety  of  unions,  but  these  are  in 
mechanical  departments  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
porting  or  editing  of  the  news. 

“This  fundamental  issue  of  the 
closed  shop  in  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  will  be  taken  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  adverse  portions 
of  the  Labor  Board’s  decision.” 

After  reviewing  guild  negotiations 
with  the  Times  publisher,  and  other 
members  of  the  Times  management, 
the  board  held: 

“Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing 
facts  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
respondent  engaged  in  certain  unfair 
labor  practices.  At  the  conference  of 


Aug.  11  (1937)  Sulzberger  served  no¬ 
tice  on  the  respondent’s  employes  that 
so  long  as  the  guild’s  constitution  con¬ 
tained  the  guild  shop  proviso  the  re¬ 
spondent  would  not  bargain  with  the 
guild  unless  that  organization  first 
made  a  declaration  and  promise  in 
contravention  of  the  spirit  of  its  con¬ 
stitution. 

“Accordingly,  the  effect  of  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  position  was  to  remove 
from  its  employes  one  of  the  major 
incentives  of  continued  organization — 
the  hope  that  by  acquiring  sufficient 
union  membership  they  would  be  able 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  em¬ 
ployer. 

Coercion  Charged 

“In  addition,  by  causing  its  employes 
to  understand  that  a  contract  with  the 
union  would  probably  be  more  to  their 
detriment  than  to  their  advantage  in 
the  all-important  matter  of  wages,  the 
respondent  eliminated  still  another  in¬ 
centive  to  organization — the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  favorable  contract  defining 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

“The  implication  that  union  organi¬ 
zation  would  have  a  negative  or  unsat¬ 
isfactory  effect  on  wages  was  made 
more  pointed  by  the  respondent’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  such  a  result  would  flow 
from  some  quality  supposedly  inher¬ 
ent  in  unionism.” 

Mr.  Leiserson’s  dissent  held  that  the 
Times  was  not  guilty  of  “any  unfair 
labor  practices  in  connection  with  the 
negotiations  with  the  guild”  as  found 
by  the  board  maiority;  that  Gilbert 
was  not  transferred  to  another  job  be¬ 
cause  of  union  activity:  that  Grace 
Porter’s  dismissal  should  not  have 
been  included  in  an  amended  com¬ 
plaint. 

Mr.  Leiserson  pointed  out  that  the 
Porter  complaint  was  not  entered  un¬ 
til  “three  years  after  Miss  Porter’s 
dismissal.” 

Pointing  out  in  the  Porter  case  that 
the  evidence  was  that  Miss  Porter  was 
“suspected  of  having  some  connection 
with  a  Communist  unit  on  the  Times.” 
Mr.  Leiserson  said: 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  does  not 
prevent  an  employer  from  discharging 
a  confidential  secretary  whom  he  docs 
not  want  to  keep  because  he  suspects 
her  of  Communist  connections.” 

Edwin  S.  Smith,  another  board 
member,  dissenting  in  part,  objected 
to  a  dismissal  of  a  complaint  filed  in 
connection  with  the  discharge  of 
Goldsmith. 

'The  Times  was  ordered  to  post  no¬ 
tices  for  60  days  advising  employes 
that  it  would  observe  the  order  of  the 


PHILA,  INQUIRER  USING  SPOT  NEWS  IN  COLOR 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  inaugurated  the  policy  of  publishing  spot 
news  pictures  in  colorgravure.  In  the  Sunday  Inquirer  of  Aug.  25,  there 
appeared  a  full  page  colorgravure  picture  of  the  scene  at  Elwood  when  Wen¬ 
dell  L.  Willkie  accepted  the  Republican  Party’s  nomination.  The  photograph 
was  taken  by  Larry  Keighley,  of  the  Inquirci  staff,  at  4  p.m.  Saturday, 
Aug.  17.  A  three-plate  one-shot  camera  was  used.  Keighley  boarded  a 
spiecial  plane  which  arrived  in  Philadelphia  early  Sunday  morning.  The 
Inquirer’s  rotogravure  presses  started  to  roll  at  6:30  p.m.  Monday. 

PRESS  RELEASE  PRIVILEGED,  COURT  HOLDS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  26 — A  press  release  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  warning  against  employment  of  the  services  of  a  lawyer  disbarred 
from  practice  before  the  Department  of  Interior  is  “privileged”  and  cannot 
support  a  libel  action,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled. 
The  decision  confirms  one  previously  handed  down  by  District  Court  in  a 
suit  brought  by  John  D.  Glass,  Tyler,  Tex.,  attorney,  against  Secretary  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  Glass  was  disbarred  from  appearing  on  behalf  of  clients  concerned 
with  legislation  affecting  petroleum  and  oil,  and  Secretary  Ickes  caused  a 
press  release  to  be  issued  stating  that  fact  and  including  some  comments. 

KNOX  HANDLES  NAVY  DEPT.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  27 — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  has  re¬ 
allocated  functions  of  his  Department  in  conjunction  with  appointment 
of  James  V.  Forrestal  as  Under-Secretary,  and  has  placed  under  his  own 
supervision  the  public  relations  activities  of  that  service. 


board,  and  notify  the  regional  director 
within  10  days  that  it  had  taken  the 
action  directed. 

The  board’s  decision  was  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  an  action  that  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  between  the  guild  and  the 
Times  since  the  summer  of  1934  when 
the  guild  first  met  with  the  Times 
publisher  concerning  the  creation  of 
a  contractual  relationship  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  grievance  procedure. 

It  has  been  a  long,  costly  legal  battle. 

Guild  Shop  Stumbling  Block 
The  Times  management  and  the 
guild  have  at  intervals  negotiated  but 
at  no  time  have  reached  an  agreement. 
The  chief  subject  of  disagreement  is 
the  guild  shop  in  the  news  and  edi- 
;torial  departments. 

In  August.  1937,  the  guild  adopted  a 
revised  constitution  which  stated  that 
no  contract  shall  fail  to  provide  for 
the  guild  shop  and  the  five-day  40- 
hour  week  unless  the  International 
Executive  Board,  governing  body  of 
the  CIO-affiliated  union,  gives  specific 
permission. 

The  guild  first  filed  charges  against 
the  Times  Nov.  12,  1937,  and  subse¬ 
quently  filed  amended  charges.  The 
board  issued  its  complaint  against  the 
paper  Dec.  17,  1938. 

Labor  board  hearings  were  held 
from  Jan.  30  to  May  2,  1939,  before 
Trial  Examiner  Dudley  in  New  York. 
Dudley  filed  an  intermediate  report 
last  March  22.  He  recommended  re¬ 
instatement  of  Porter,  Gilbert  and 
Schwartz  and  that  the  complaint  be 
dismissed  in  so  far  as  it  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Jaeger  and  Gold¬ 
smith. 

In  April,  1939,  while  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  board  hearing,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
denied  he  was  opposed  to  unionism, 
that  in  fact,  he  had  advocated  it  among 
Times  employes.  He  said  he  sees  in 
the  guild  shop,  as  it  affects  a  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  department,  “the  most 
serious  threat  to  what  I  call  the  free 
press.” 

The  Times  publisher  also  said  that 
if  he  was  ever  obliged  to  write  a  closed 
shop  contract  with  the  guild,  he,  as 
one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  paper, 
would  move  to  sell  the  Times. 

■ 

To  Except  Newspaper 
Vocational  Training 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  26 — News¬ 
paper  employment  will  be  included 
in  the  vocational  training  program  for 
which  exceptions  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  will  be  permitted  un¬ 
der  limitations  which  are  being 
drafted  by  the  wage-hour  division. 

Under  the  program  employment  of 
student-learners  at  wage  rates  lower 
than  those  applicable  under  the  Act 
will  be  sanctioned  where  such  em¬ 
ployment  is  in  connection  with  bona 
fide  vocational  training,  which  has 
been  defined  to  mean  “a  program  pro¬ 
viding  for  part-time  employment  of 
student -learners  for  a  part  of  the 
working  day,  or  for  alternating  weeks, 
or  for  limited  periods  during  the  year, 
such  employment  providing  training 
which  is  supplemented  by  related  in- 
siruction  given  the  student-learner  as 
a  regular  part  of  his  school  course  by 
the  school,  college,  or  university.” 

Pay  rates  will  be  required  to  be  not 
loss  than  75%  of  the  prescribed  legal 
minimum,  and  no  certificate  for  such 
employment  will  be  issued  where  the 
effect  will  be  to  depress  wages  of  ex¬ 
perienced  workers,  or  to  displace  a 
regular  worker  or  fill  a  place  which 
otherwise  would  be  filled  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  worker. 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  hold  its  convention 
Sept.  22-24  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Eip  OF 


150  Papers  to  Get 
Ads^  of  Institute 
Of  Meat  Packers 


Doilies  in  146  Markets 
To'  Be  Used  in  Compoi^ 
Storting  in  September 


Chicago,  Aug.  28 — Stressing  the 
healthfitl  qualities  of  meat  and  its 
place  in  a  balanced  diet,  the  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers  will  launch 
initial  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  farm  and  livestock  jour- 


Senators  Debate  Fate 
Of  Press  If  War  Comes 

Washington,  Aug.  28 — A  suggestion 
by  Senator  Josh  Lee,  Oklahoma  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  that  the  President  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  take  over  newspapers  for 
propaganda  purposes  in  the  event  of 
war,  tonight  shifted  debate  on  the 
conscription  measure  to  heated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  press  freedom. 

Senator  Lee’s  proposition  was  not 
formally  before  the  Senate  but  he 
injected  the  idea  into  his  discussion 
of  the  Russell  Amendment  to  author¬ 
ize  seizure  of  industries  refusing  to 
construct  defense  weapons  on  the 


FOREIGN  NEWS  LETTER 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  29 — ^Henry 
Lee  Sweinhart,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  who  has  covered  foreign  news 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  for  Havas 
News  Agency  for  30  years,  has  started 
a  weekly  foreign  news  letter  covering 
events  in  the  Latin  American,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  general  foreign  news  afield. 
Mr.  Sweinhart  has  been  a  p>ersonal 
friend  of  every  President  of  the 
United  States  since  the  days  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt.  He  was  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club  when  its  club 
building  was  erected. 


ANPA  Committee 
To  Watch  Suppliel 
In  U.  S.  Emergenci 


Doilies  Must  Stop  "Hone- 
to-Mouth"  Buying  .  .  . 
Present  Materials  Ample 


Recruiting  Ads 


Government’s  terms.  He  cited  the 
nals,  and  trade  publications  late  in  history  of  Hitler’s  progress  under  a 
September  marking  the  start  of  what  controlled  press  and  contended  Nazi  \A7AAlr 

foes  were  “softened”  to  the  point  of  DCyiH  VV 

collapse  by  propaganda. 

When  Senator  A.  B.  Chandler  of 
Kentucky,  also  a  Democrat,  took  issue 


is  expected  to  be  an  extensive,  long 
range  advertising  and  merchandising 
program. 

More  I  than  150  daily  newspapers  in 


In  865  Newspapers 


146  maifkets,  ranging  in  size  from  big  Oklahoman  shot 


metropolitan  centers  to  the  average- 
size  tov/n,  will  carry  black  and  white 
ads  aimed  to  increase  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  of  all  varieties,  it  was 
announced  here  today  at  Institute 
headquarters.  Details  of  the  news¬ 
paper  schedule,  as  to  size  of  copy  and 
frequency  of  insertion,  are  yet  to  be 
completed,  it  was  stated. 

Maft  for  Dealer  Ad>  in  Dailies 
The  entire  advertising  program  is 
built  around  the  newer  knowledge  of 
meat  and  its  function  in  helping  to 
build  and  maintain  healthy  bodies.  In 
presenting  such  advertisements,  the 
Institute  has  gone  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  its  help  and 
endorsement  of  the  copy  theme,  based 
on  modem  research  in  the  medical, 
dental  and  dietetic  fields. 

Covering  the  broad  subject  of  meats, 
the  campaign  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
cooperative  advertising  venture  in  the 
food  field.  In  addition  to  the  national 
campaign,  350  meat  packers  will  sup¬ 
ply  tie-in  advertising  material  to  the 
retail  trade  for  use  in  newspapers. 
This  material  will  include  copy  and 
cuts  in  mat  form.  Meat  packers  plan 
to  encourage  dealers  to  increase  their 
meat  advertising  in  their  weekly  food 
ads  scheduled  for  newspapers. 

The  [Institute  is  conducting  a  con¬ 
sumer:  survey  to  determine  people’s 
opinion  regarding  meats,  as  a  guide 
for  future  ads. 

Decision  to  start  such  an  advertising 
campaign,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
pro-rated  among  large  and  small  pack¬ 
ers  within  the  industry,  was  prompted 
by  loss  of  export  markets  and  the  fact 
that  meat  consumption  in  this  country 
has  not  kept  pace  with  population 
increase.  Statistics  show  that  during 
the  last  five  years,  consumption  of 
meat  and  lard  averaged  only  about 
12%  greater  than  during  a  similar 
period  25  years  ago.  Yet,  U.  S.  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  about  40%  as 
compared  with  a  quarter- century  ago. 

The  ads  will  appear  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  American  Meat  Institute  on 
the  theory  that  such  an  identification 
is  shorter  and  more  suitable  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
is  placing  the  account. 


When  we  draft  a  man  and  send  him 
to  camp  we  suspend  his  right  to  speak 
as  he  wishes;  and  sometimes  we  sus¬ 
pend  his  right  to  life.  Then,  does  the 
Senator  mean  to  imply  that  if  we  are 
forced  into  war  we  should  not  have  a 
right  to  place  censorship  on  the  press 
and  to  use  every  weapon  that  a  dicta¬ 
tor  might  use  against  us?” 

Chandler  answered;  “I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Government  ought  to  take 
over  newspapers  or  anything  else  or 
to  use  any  situation  to  try  and  mislead 
the  people  of  the  United  States  even 
if  some  other  country  does  it.  We 
should  tell  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  truth  and  not  mislead 
them.” 

The  Russell  amendment,  making  no 
reference  to  press  seizure  or  censor¬ 
ship,  was  adopted. 


Staggered  Schedule  Used 
By  N.  W.  Ayer  To  Obtain 
Maximum  Frequency 


The  ANPA  has  appointed  a  C 
mittee  on  Supplies  to  keep  cxccut 
of  member  papers  informed  about^ 
supply  of  materials  needed  for 
newspapers,  in  view  of  the  Euro; 
war  and  the  national  defense 
gram.  The  committee  is  compi 
of  John  L.  Blake,  Scripps-Hovq 
Supply  Company,  chairman;  R. 
Sternberger,  Hearst  Corporation; 
F.  Hufnagel,  New  York  Herald  T-: 
tine;  M.  McConnell,  New  York  Wa] 
Telegram,  and  C.  T.  Strang,  Neto  T 
Times. 


LAWRENCE  INJURED 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  27 — Benjamin  F. 
Lawrence,  general  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
suffered  injuries  near  here  today  in  a 
head-on  automobile  crash  in  which  a 
woman  passenger  in  another  car  was 
injured  fatally.  Mr.  Lawrence  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  bone  in  his  left  ankle 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  suffered  fractures 
of  the  left  ankle  and  left  wrist  and 
cuts  and  bruises.  Both  were  taken  to 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  here. 


Dies  Seizes  Nazi 
News  Agency  Books 

Agents  of  Dies  Committee  visited 
the  offices  of  the  Transocean  News 
Service,  New  York,  Aug.  28,  served  a 
subpena  on  Dr.  Manfred  Zapp,  director 
of  the  offices,  requiring  him  to  produce 
all  books  and  papers  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  forthwith,  and  walked  out  of  the 
offices  with  books  and  papers. 

The  agents  told  newsmen  the  Dies 
committee  was  investigating  the  news 
service’s  methods  of  distributing  al¬ 
leged  German  propaganda  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Zapp  refused  to  comment 
on  the  committee's  action  other  than 
to  say  that  Transocean  was  a  news 
service  “like  the  United  Press  or  the 
International  News  Service,”  which 
gathered  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  sent  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  subpena  meant 
“only  a  routine  checkup.” 

Transocean  sends  out  daily  news 
reports  on  the  Berlin  radio  in  conti¬ 
nental  code.  The  dispatches  are  aimed 
particularly  at  the  U.  S.  and  Latin 
America.  While  they  are  offered  to 
any  newspapers  at  very  low  rates  or 
gratis,  no  attempt  is  made  to  collect 
even  the  low  fees  that  are  sometimes 
set,  according  to  the  Neio  York  Herald 
Tribune.  The  material  broadcast  is 
uniformly  favorable  to  the  Berlin- 
Rome  axis,  and  disparages  the  British 
cause  with  regularity.  Many  Latin 
American  papers  have  adopted  the 
service  because  it  is  furnished  to  them 
at  nominal  rates  or  free. 


Philadelphia,  Aug.  28 — Based  on 
the  “earn  while  you  learn”  advantages 
offered  young  men  in  the  various 
arms  and  services  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
the  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
to  accelerate  voluntary  enlistments  be¬ 
gins  the  first  week  in  September  in  621 
communities  in  which  there  are  main 
recruiting  stations  or  sub-stations. 

Designed  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  local  recruiting  staff  in  each  com¬ 
munity,  the  advertising  supplements 
recruiting  activities  already  in  op¬ 
eration,  in  which  the  Army  recruiting 
service  has  had  splendid  co-operation 
all  along  the  line  from  publications, 
radio,  outdoor  and  all  other  types  of 
advertising  media  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  all-over  objective  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Army’s  enlisted  strength  to 
its  full  authorized  limit  of  375,000  men 
by  Jan.  1,  1941.  The  advertising  is 
handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Appeals  in  the  advertising  are  based 
on  data  developed  through  actual  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  Army  recruiting  ser¬ 
vice  and  through  test  interviews. 


■L 


"Learn  in  Army"  Appeal 

Most  effective  appeal  to  the  young 
man  of  today,  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained,  is  the  opportunity 
offered  in  the  Army  for  him  to  learn  a 
craft  or  skilled  trade,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  his  earning  power.  This  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  fact  that  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  science  are  of  ever-increas¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  Army,  with  the 
result  that  its  men  will  be  trained  in 
specialized  lines  similar  to  those  in 
demand  in  civilian  industry.  This 
“opportunity”  appeal,  consequently, 
will  be  the  keynote  of  the  Army’s  re¬ 
cruiting  advertising. 

A  total  of  865  newspapers,  and  25 
regional  farm  publications  will  carry 
the  advertising,  with  a  staggered 
schedule  arranged  so  as  to  deliver 
localized  advertising  messages  with 
maximum  possible  frequency  in  each 
community. 

While  the  main  theme  will  form  the 
background  for  all  the  advertising,  the 
individual  advertisements  will  pre¬ 
sent  in  series  the  specific  opportunities 
offered  in  each  arm  and  service  of  the 
Army.  The  first  in  the  series  will 
feature  the  Army  Air  Corps. 


Sufficient  Materials  for  Need: 

There  are  sufficient  raw  materj 
to  take  care  of  newspaper  needs  w 
out  interruption,  the  committee  » 
in  its  first  report,  which  emphai^rj 
that  newsprint  paper  is  not  cov¬ 
in  this  report  but  in  ANPA  ner,j 
print  bulletins.  A  thorough  can 
of  virtually  every  concern  produ 
materials  for  or  supplying  materij 
to  newspapers  was  made  by  the  cz 
mittee. 

“There  is  ample  evidence  eveyl 
where,  though,  that  newspapers  ir; 
discontinue  ‘hand-to-mouth’  bu. 
habits,”  the  report  said  in  part.  “Jfcj 
of  our  important  suppliers  have  eq; 
ment  for  building  heavy  mach 
and  for  building  precision  machi:^ 
These  producers  are  ‘naturals’ 
armament  work.  So,  we  must  ce. 
sending ‘rush’ orders.  Depending  on 
article,  orders  should  be  placed 
shipment  from  three  weeks  to 
months  after  an  order  is  entered. 

“Certainly,  every  newspaper  sho[| 
have  ample  and  adequate  inventor; 
of  spare  and  repair  parts  for  all  esscl 
tial  machinery;  especially  presJ 
typesetting  machines,  stereotype 
chines  and  electrical  equipment, 
longer  should  we  expect  a  manuf 
turer  to  be  able  to  ship  a  repair 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  t( 
gram,  if  that  part  is  something  tha 
subject  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
replacement.  Within  a  few  mo: 
that  manufacturer  is  more  than 
to  have  a  large  part  of  his  produc: 
at  work  on  Government  orders, 
production  schedule  of  which  is 
under  his  control. 

“Every  newspaper  should  kee: 
record  of  its  inventories  and  seetj 
that  everything  used  is  regularly  ■ 
placed  as  it  is  put  into  use  and  " 
avoid  running  entirely  out  of  .sup:-- 

“If  a  newspaper  needs  to  re;: 
obsolete  equipment  and  can  affort 
do  it.  perhaps  now  is  the  logical  tz^ 

ANPA  members  were  urged  to  k: 
the  committee  informed  on 
problems  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bership,  so  long  as  there  seems  to 
any  likelihood  of  a  shortage  of  -'4 
plies  and  machinery.  “Our  pro4 
survey  has  covered  everything  t 
calculating  machines  to  hardva: 
the  report  said. 
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GOP  4SKS  RESERVATIONS  FOR  WILLKIE  TRAIN 

THE  Republican  National  Committee  announced  Aug.  28  that  newspaper 
correspondents  and  photographers  wishing  reservations  aboard  the 
Willkie  special  train  for  the  trip  to  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Northwest  and  Northern  Central  States,  should  immediately  send  applica¬ 
tions  setting  forth  their  requirements  to  Lem  Jones,  press  secretary  to  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie,  Lollis  Hotel,  Rushville,  Ind.  The  trip  will  commence  from 
Rushville,  Ind.,  on  Saturday  Sept.  14,  1940.  All  press  arrangements  regard¬ 
ing  the  trip  should  be  made  with  Mr.  Jones. 


NEVILLE  IN  NEW  POST 

William  H.  H.  Neville,  reed 
president  of  Wm.  Neville  &  .^socd 
Inc.,  and  formerly  advertising  dir^j 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
the  Stewart-Jordan  Company, 
delphia  ad  agency,  to  establish 
advertising  copy,  merchandising 
radio  service  for  the  agency,  i* 
announced  Aug.  28. 


for  august  31,  1940 


i  SECTION  I 


CARTOONS  TAKING  A  LIGHTER  VIEW  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 


Weeklies  Join 
Promotion  of 
Newspaper  Week 

Plans  Progressing  for 
National  Observance  .  .  . 
Services  Aid  Program 

The  nation’s  weekly  newspapers 
have  begun  to  show  real  enthusiasm 
for  National  Newspaper  Week  and 
have  joined  with  the  dailies  to  sup¬ 
port  its  observance  from  Tuesday, 
Oct.  1  to  Tuesday,  Oct.  -8,  according 
to  a  report  this  week  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge. 

Distribution  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  the  editorial  by  Arthur  T.  Robb  for 
publication  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  has  aroused  the  interest 
of  many  daily  paper  publishers,  the 
committee  reported.  Several  papers 
expect  to  issue  special  sections  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  story  of  the 
newspaper.  Others  plan  booklets  for 
distribution  to  visitors.  In  both  cases, 
the  part  that  the  newspaper  plays  in 
national  defense  will  be  featured. 

To  Tell  of  War  Coverage 

Reports  to  the  committee  indicate 
that  many  publishers  believe  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  keenly  interested  in  the  story  of 
how  the  war  is  covered  and  how  war 
news  is  handled.  Many  of  them  are 
planning  to  feature  this  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  service  to  visitors  and  in  talks 
before  civic  clubs. 

Outstanding  will  be  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  leading  feature  ad  mat 
services,  some  of  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  24. 
page  8). 

King  Features  Syndicate,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  International 
News  Photos  have  offered  their  fullest 
co-operation  on  National  Newspaper 
Week.  They  will  “be  happy  to  send 
special  material  to  publishers  about 
newspapers  for  use  during  this  week,” 
the  committee  was  informed.  These 
services  also  offer  speakers  upon  re¬ 
quest  in  sections  where  it  is  conven¬ 
ient  for  them  to  appear. 

International  News  Service  is  send¬ 
ing  to  its  clients  a  letter  handout  de¬ 
scribing  for  visitors  to  newspaper 
plants  the  operation  of  wire  service 
teletypewriters. 

The  Associated  Press  story,  “AP — 


The  Story  of  News,”  written  by  O.  S.  rtf  T^OrftVl 

Gramling,  AP  executive  assistant  in  2 

charge  of  membership,  is  set  for  pub-  m  J 

lication  during  National  Newspaper  1  JYLaaaiTl 

Week.  The  AP  has  also  pledged  its  i  ii 

support  to  the  fullest  extent.  Is  Total  Sellout 

Gathering  Promotion  Material 

The  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Unusual  Handling  of  It 
Association,  the  Newspaper  Advertis-  Makes  Circulation 
mg  Executives  Association,  the  ,  .  _  .  _ 

American  Association  of  Advertising  History  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
Agencies,  and  the  Advertising  Fed-  .  ,  ,  ,  .  „ 

eration  of  America  are  keeping  their  ^n  examp  e  of  unusual  journalism 

members  informed  about  National  u-  a 

Newspaper  Week.  'The  National  News-  combined  editorial 

paper  Promotion  Association  is  col-  restraint  and  reportorial  completeness 
lecting  proposed  promotion  in  order  a  touchy  su  jec  an  gave 
to  send  it  out  to  all  members  in  time  Herald’s  circulation  department  its 


for  use  week-day  in  history. 

The  ANPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  ^  o’clock  Sunday  morning, 

vertising  and  the  National  Editorial  °in  ii  “W 

Association  are  other  national  organi-  herald-Leader,  Miss  Belle  Breazing, 
zations  promoting  National  Newspaper  cctogenanan  operator  of  a  mansion 


Week. 

National  Newspaper  Week  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc. 

■ 

Nellis  Brothers  Enter 
Doily  Field  in  Mich. 

Mt.  Cleme-ns,  Mich.,  Aug.  27 — Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Mount  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Daily  Monitor,  a  new  daily, 
by  Nellis  Newspapers,  publishers  of 
a  chain  of  weekly  newspapers,  was 
accomplished  with  the  Aug.  26  issue 
of  the  publication. 

’The  newspaper  is  a  consolidation  of 
the  Mount  Clemens  Advertiser,  a  free 
circulation  weekly,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser-Monitor,  an  80-year-old  weekly. 


for  men,”  died  amid  the  dusty  rem¬ 
nants  of  once-glittering  opulence. 
Miss  Breazing’s  most  prosperous  years 
were  between  1892  and  1917,  when  she 
commanded  a  bevy  of  beauties  who 
dwelt  in  her  costly,  red-brick,  three- 
story  residence.  ’The  Breazing  ren¬ 
dezvous  catered  strictly  to  wealth, 
•ind  its  proprietor  became  rich. 

Typed  in  "Gone  With  the  Wind" 

It  is  believed  that  Margaret  Mitchell, 
author  of  “Gone  With  the  Wind,” 
typed  her  famous  Belle  Whatling,  after 
Miss  Breazing. 

Miss  Breazing  died  obscurely  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Monday  morning’s 
Herald  missed  the  death  and  the  af¬ 
ternoon  Leader  cautiously  picked  up 
the  brief,  putting  it  at  the  bottom  of 


The  new  daily  has  Associated  Press  Page  1  in  about  40  words. 


wire  service.  Paul  W.  McKee,  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Wallace  B.  MacLachlan, 


’The  Herald  gave  more  consideration 
to  the  death’s  possibilities  as  a  major 


editor.  Two  additions  to  the  staff  of  news  story  for  Tuesday.  A  reporter 
the  former  weekly  were  made  to  han-  was  put  to  work  on  it,  but  his  first 
die  increased  editorial  coverage.  The  draft  was  rejected  because  it  was  too 
new  daily  is  using  AP  photos  and  vivid. 

cartoons.  Then  J.  R.  (Babe)  Kimbrough,  act- 

The  Nellis  Newspapers  publish  five  Ing  city  editor  and  veteran  Herald 
weeklies  from  their  Mount  Clemens  legman,  turned  his  attention  to  it. 
plant.  The  new  daily  becomes  the  With  Photographer  Tom  Stone,  Kim- 


second  daily  in  the  city.  Leroy  W. 
Sample  is  business  manager. 

BLOCK,  JR.,  MARRIED 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  29-year-old  son  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
Toledo  Times,  and  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  was  married  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  Aug.  21,  to  Miss  Eleana  B.  Con¬ 
ley,  27,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


brough  visited  the  Breazing  home,  in¬ 
terviewed  a  maid  who  had  tended  Miss 
Breazing  for  many  years,  and  wrote 
his  piece.  Make-up  editor  put  Kim¬ 
brough’s  story  on  page  1,  column  1, 
aloag  with  a  three-column  cut  of 
“Ghost  House  on  North  Eastern  Ave¬ 
nue.” 

When  the  story  reached  the  streets 
Tuesday  morning,  newsboys  had  no 


trouble  in  dispensing  with  their  al- 
lottments.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  sold  500  copies  over  the  desk 
and  newstands  and  newspaper-selling 
stores  put  in  a  heavy  demand  for  more 
copies.  The  entire  edition  of  19,000 
copies  was  wiped  out  by  10  a.m.  One 
cigar  store  held  onto  its  last  copy  as 
customer-bait.  Papers  since  then  have 
been  sold  privately  by  citizens  for  50 
cents  and  a  dollar. 

Sett  Precedent 

Circulation  Manager  Tom  Adams 
said  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  recol¬ 
lection  that  a  week-day  Herald  edi¬ 
tion  was  sold  out  completely. 

Public  reaction,  at  first,  was  indig¬ 
nant,  most  of  the  phoned  complaints 
coming  from  women.  By  noon  the 
wave  of  vituperation  quelled  and  since 
t.hen  only  praise  and  amazed  interest 
Las  been  accorded  the  story. 

Kimbrough’s  report  is  a  sample  of 
neat  news  handling  of  a  touchy  sub¬ 
ject.  Moreover,  it  was  agreed  to  be 
respectable  and  liberal  journalism. 

■ 

Howard  Attack  Called 
"Phoney  Job"  by  GOP 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  26— The 
South  American  propaganda  assign¬ 
ment  offered  Roy  Howard,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  was 
“a  phoney  job”  trumped  up  to  em¬ 
barrass  Mr.  Howard,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  charges  in  its 
weekly  release  “Looking  Forward,” 
written  by  Franklyn  Waltman. 

,  “Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  care  about 
obtaining  a  competent  man  —  he 
wanted  a  particular  publisher  who 
had  some  twenty  newspapers  under 
his  direction,”  wrote  Waltman.  “Thus 
.  chagrined  he  intimated  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  that  there  was  a 
I  man  who  refused  to  serve  his  coun¬ 
try. 

Then  his  satellites  leaked  out  Mr. 

1  Howard’s  name  to  the  New  Deal  jour¬ 
nalists  while  Mr.  Howard  was  out  of 
the  country.  Finally,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
confirmed  that  he  meant  Mr.  Howard 
;  in  his  speech  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
!  tion.  'ITie  implication  was  plain — 
■  though  entirely  unjustified — that  Mr. 
,  Howard  was  a  slacker  in  these  critical 
F  times.  Such  is  the  treatment  given 
to  newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  at  all 
5  times  to  the  indispensable  man  in  the 
)  White  House.” 


IT'S  MUCH  OH  "mt 

'  blood  PUS$UR£  to  reap 

ABOUT  MISTOBY . IMAM  TO  LIVE 

tWBOOOH  IT  UKE  TMt*:* 


— John  Chase  in  New  Orleans  Item,  Aug.  20 


V'aughn  Shoemaker  in  Chicago  Daxly  News,  Aug.  21. 


D.  B.  Dowling  in  Omaha  IVorld-Herald,  Aug.  19 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E; 


Free  Political  Columns 
Crowd  Out  Free  Lancer 


Writer  Finds  His  Established  Column  is 
Superseded  by  Stuii  Pumped  into  Editorial 


he  pointed  out  1  was  needed  to  lay 
out  the  pages,  write  the  heads,  keep 
copy  rolling.  Every  morning  when  I 
came  to  work  I’d  find  a  neat  stack  of 
handouts  on  my  desk,  for  inclusion 
in  the  paper. 

I’ve  reached  the  point  where  this 
type  of  competition  doesn’t  interfere 
with  my  business  in  the  slightest; 
but  I  just  dote  on  going  to  editorial 
association  meetings,  and  hearing  my 


Editor  Says  Canadiar. 
Press  is  Uncensored 


Rooms  Without  Charge  by  Politicians  and  Others  former  employer,  my  “associate”  on 
■'  '  the  small-town  paper,  and  other 


The  author  of  the  following  article  posed  to  know  the  other  existed,  for 


whited  sepulchers  expatiate  on  the 
“menace’’  of  propaganda  and  free 


tcislies  to  remain  unidentified  for  ob—  they  did  totally  dissimilar  types  of  publicity  to  the  independence  of  the 


rious  reosons.  He  has  had  25  years  work.  A  big  utility  turned  loose  a  press. 


of  newsoayer  experience  and  at  pres—  column  or  so  of  material  every  iveek.  Freedorn  of  the  press  is  a  wonder— 


cnt  operates  a  news  bureau  in  a  A  press  agent  service  turned  loose  £^^  idealistic  slogan,  but  it’s  more 


western  state. 


a  weekly  sheet  (pretty  fair  stuff  too)  honored  in  the  ’oreach  than  the  ob- 


cr  u  "  ,  *  u  purported  to  be  an  independ-  servance.  If  you  don’t  believe  it. 

I M  NOT  a  fifth  colummst-no  such  cnt  survey  of  world  economic  condi-  ^ome  out  and  look  over  my  ex¬ 
luck.  Im  a  twenty-fifth  columnist,  tions,  but  of  course  with  the  press  chanees 


Two  years  ago  I  was  the  ace  po-  agent’s  slant.  Another  large  business 


litical  rejiorter  on  the  foremost  daily  interest  hired  a  skilful  writer  (a 
in  my  sti.te.  I  h.ad  the  second  largest  former  colleague  of  mine)  to  write 


salary  on  my  paper,  a  bigger  stipend  a  series  of  historical  sketches  cover 


than  any  other  newspaperman  in  the  mg  the  development  of  the  state — 


state  except  my  editor-in-chief.  I  along  lines  favorable  to  the  industry.  Approximately  100  frequency  mod- 
wrote  a  weekly  column  of  political  All  this  stuff  was  pumped  into  ulation  broadcasting  stations  will  be 
comment  which  was  more  widely  editorial  offices  without  charge,  while  ojieration  by  Jan.  1,  while  200  or- 
quoted  tban  even  the  national  pundits.  i  was  naive  enough  to  believe  that  ganizations  or  groups  already  are 
My  column  was  so  popular  that  the  the  country  editor  preferred  some-  planning  to  enter  the  FM  field,  ac- 


e  100  F.  M.  Stations 
2  Seen  by  January  1 

j  Approximately  100  frequency  mod- 


planning  to  enter  the  FM  field,  ac- 


boss  decided  to  syndicate  it.  And  thing  that  was  honestly  prepared  and  cording  to  information  issued  at  the 


that's  where  the  trouble  began. 

Started  Free  Lance  Service  to  any  interest.  casters  convention  in  ban  Hrancisco. 

Taking  the  view  that  the  paper  At  one  time  I  counted  25  columns  Many  manufacturers  are  preparing 
paid  for  stationery,  postage  and  my  or  weekly  services  operating  in  the  sets  with  FM  reception  for  the  fall 
time,  he  poured  the  receipts  of  my  state,  and  1  was  the  twenty-fifth — 1  trade,  enthusiastic  proponents  of  what 
syndicate  work  into  the  company’s  charged  for  my  services.  I  was  child-  is  described  as  “the  new  type  noise- 
treasury.  1  knew  I  was  good  (I  still  ish  enough  to  turn  down  an  offer  of  lice,  full-fidelity  stations  declared, 
know  it)  and  I  felt  my  contribution  $100  a  week  for  use  of  my  column  First  commercial  permits  were  issued 
should  receive  some  reward.  and  my  name  for  propaganda  by  a  i^y  th®  Federal  Communications  Corn- 


paid  for  by  him,  without  any  debt  recent  National  Association  of  Broad 


casters  convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  manufacturers  are  preparing 


London,  Ont.,  Aug.  2^— The  Car  . 
dian  public  is  receiving  “as  full  a 
accurate  an  account  of  the  war  as  c- 
American  newspaper,”  A.  R.  Pc- 
managing  editor  of  the  London  F-': 
Press,  told  a  service  club  today. 

He  described  how  all  di.spatc;- 
from  Elngland  and  other  warring  i;' 
tions  are  censored  at  the  source—: 
when  they  reach  Canada.  The  Cat  • 
dian  Press  Bureau  at  New  York 
ceives  the  same  cabled  news  fr- 
England  as  the  Associated  Press— 
its  own  extensive  London  bureau  se 
vTice— and  this  is  re-routed  to  Cani:, 
without  further  censorship. 

He  criticized  the  statement  in  ; 
United  States  magazine  (Time,  Jv- 
17),  that  Canada  was  under  “one 
the  world’s  most  rigorous  censorship 
Censorship  in  Canada  was  voluntc 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  zj 
affected  primarily  domestic  news  if 
iroop  and  vessel  movements  and  sui; 
information  as  might  be  valuables 
Ihe  enemy.  The  censors  had  not,  a 
instance,  asked  the  Canadian  Pfe 
to  alter  or  delete  enemy  communiqis 
and  these  had  been  carried  textua.-. 
since  start  of  the  war. 

“It  is  an  expensive  job  covering! 
war  with  increase  in  staffs  and  t- 
crease  in  cable  costs,”  he  said.  “Tie 
Canadian  Press  and  the  CanadL- 
papers  are  doing  a  real  job  for  te 
Canadian  public.”  I 


should  receive  some  reward. 


On  this  note,  two  years  ago,  I  quit  large  oil  firm.  The  representatives  niission  last  May. 


my  job,  and  started  an  independent,  went  elsewhere  and  are  getting  an  FM  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  of  52  Van 


free  lance  news  service.  I  built  it  inferior  product  at,  I  hope,  a  corre-  derbilt  Ave.,  New  York,  described  as 


around  rny  weekly  political  column,  spondingly  lower  pay. 


I  added  a  newsletter  of  piping  hot  All  this  doesn’t  mean  I  was  starv-  *"•  u,'*  u  ‘ 

items  that  the  other  capitol  corre-  ing  to  death,  or  losing  my  shirt.  transmission  since  its  establish- 

spondents  had  missed  (I  scored  some  Frequently  I  was  sub-standard  on  my  January,  has  two  news- 

notable  beats  on  this  thing)  and  accustomed  style  of  living.  But  I  paper-station  members  on  its  board 
offered  editors  also  a  research  service  gtill  had  the  substantial  and  influ- 

into  state  affairs.  ential  papers  of  the  state  behind  me.  Journal, 

The  sleighing  was  splendid  for  £„  fact,  I  had  an  even  bigger  circu-  ^ 


a  non-profit  cooperative  and  which 
has  been  active  in  the  promotion  of 
FM  transmission  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  last  January,  has  two  news- 


awhile.  Papers  in  the  hinterland  Id  lation  than  when  I  started  out.  But 

never  even  heard  of  began  writing  fhe  field  I  had  marked  out  for  my  —  — ^  TTfWTi^r'T5r»TirKTn'c» 

in  to  know  what  I  would  charge.  I  own,  1  discovered,  was  pre-empted  FCC  ^xEl S  F^i^vERPRIHl S 

brought  with  me,  of  course,  my  orig-  by  the  other  24.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  27— De- 

inal  customers.  My  overhead  was  Editor  Relied  on  Propaganda  scribed  as  “necessary  for  effective 

negative  for  I  did  my  office  work  at  brought  forcefully  to  mv  po'^^ing  of  communications  in  the 

home,  and  used  the  press  rooms  of  was  orougm  lorceiuiiy  lo  my  .  emergency”  oroofs  of  citi- 

varioiK!  nublic  buildings  as  news-  attention  when  the  editor  of  one  of  P^eseni  emergent proois  or  cm 

various  public  buildings  as  news  oaners  phoned  me  he  was  in  a  ^enship,  photographs,  and  fingerprint 

gathering  headquarters.  I  wrote  ^  papers  pnonea  me  ne  was  m  a  ^  called  for  bv  the 

u  tv.»  r.f  a  r.«  ]am— he  needed  an  editorial  worker  i,  ,  ,  "  ^  ‘-aneo  lor  oy  ine 

pamphlets,  it  wao  the  midst  of  a  pio-  iu___  Federal  Communications  Commission 


anH  manv’c  the  get  out  three  issues.  He  offered  '’euerai  ^communications  t^ornmission 
c^ch  T  ghost  ^  $10  a  day  for  three  days  in  three  covering  all  employes  of  cable  and 

sp^ch  I  ghost-wrote.  weeks-  it  didn’t  interfere  with  mv  telegraph  companies  handling  inter- 

Then  I  began  to  notice  somethmg.  - ,  ’  ,  ^  ,  national  communications.  The  infor- 


Then  I  began  to  notice  sornethmg.  ^  national  communications,  me  inior- 

As  the  campaign  ended,  one  after  an-  ^  ^  discovered  "nation  is  required  on  employes  who 

other  or  my  newspaj^r  customere  cynthetic  tripe  was  the  main-  e*ttier  handle  the  messages  or  have 

faded  aw:ay.  I  re-examined  my  posi-  inis^ynineiic  inpe  was  me  main  j  j4  jg  estimated  that 

tion,  appraised  my  work,  and  found  fh^33'£erpTate%Xa^^^^^^  30,000  employes  are  affected. 

It  up  to  standard.  Then  I  began  to  “  nad  ooiier  plate  and  patent  insides, 

_ j  ,1  c  4,x  I  knew  that.  It  was  a  shock,  how-  ■ 

happened  Here  was  the  status:  ever  to  discover  that  the  editor  relied  DIVIDEND  PASSED 

_  .  ,  M  ^  ,  ori  this  pure  propaganda  for  his  local  Wyntoon,  Cal.,  Aug.  28 — Directors 

^  and  state’’  news.  I  protested  I  could  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications. 

(1)  Political  ^The  governor  was  gQ  about  the  village  and  get  him  a  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  Aug.  27,  voted  that 
writing^  a  column  on  politics,  and  more  news  at  a  lot  less  expiense  the  dividend  normally  payable  Sept, 
giving  it  away.  Our  congressman,  a  and  wit’n  no  propaganda  in  it,  but  15  on  the  Class  A  stock  be  not  paid. 

former  publisher,  was  writing  a  col-  _ _ _ 

umn,  and  giving  it  away.  The  state  ia<ii  ■  •#ir 

forester,  one  time  office  holder  and  63  /o  OF  }^EEKLY  EDITORS  FOR  }^ILLKIE 
hopeful  of  landing  something,  was  SIXTY-THREE  PER  CEINT  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  in  towns  under 
writing  a  column  and  giving  it  away.  10,000  population  are  backing  Wendell  Willkie  as  their  personal  choice 
The  Republican  state  central  commit-  for  President,  according  to  the  American  Press,  trade  magazine  for  weekly 
tee  was  giving  away  sca^  of  newspapers,  in  a  release  issued  Aug.  28  and  based  on  a  survey  it  conducted, 

licity,  both  state  and  national,  'me  country  editors  also  estimate,  according  to  the  American  Press,  that 

Democrats  had  a  mysterious  gent  who  wiUkie  will  receive  527c  of  rural  America’s  popular  vote  and  carry  the  rural 
lurked  behmd  false  whiskers  as  an  argag  25  States.  The  magazine  cautions,  however,  that  any  consideration 
independent  o  server  u  e  was  ^f  f^j.  entire  nation  based  on  the  poll  “must  take  into  account  the 

'‘tEI  ^  department  “  ‘“"‘y  State  balloting.” 

S.‘tTrth‘\r'doi“£?  f®'  translating  foreign  language  papers 

force  hired  a  publicity  head.  The  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  27— Contents  of  foreign -language  newspapers 
WPA,  the  FHA,  the  CCC  all  sprouted  published  in  the  United  States  are  being  translated  and  examined  by 
publicity” branches.  '  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with  a  view  to  ferreting  out  “transmis- 

In  the  business  field,  I  discovered  sion  belts”  for  foreign  propaganda.  The  work  has  been  going  on  quietly  for 
one  large  interest  with  two  press  several  weeks,  pursuant  to  President  Roosevelt’s  commission  to  the  FBI  to 
agents,  each  of  whom  was  not  sup-  suppress  espionage  and  fifth  column  activities  in  the  United  States. 


read  the  papers  to  find  out  what 
happened.  Here  was  the  status: 

Still  More  Column* 


Montreal  Star  Head 
Gives  RAF  $1,000,000 

The  Royal  Air  Force  is  the  recipie: 
of  a  gift  of  $1,000,000,  an  expression  c 
“unbounded  admiration  and  gratituc 
for  heroic  work,”  donated  by  Joh 
W.  McConnell,  publisher  of  th 
Montreal  Daily  Star.  Announcemer 
of  the  gift  made  during  a  telephon 
conversation  Aug.  23  has  been  con 
firmed  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Britis- 
Minister  of  Aircraft  Production  an; 
by  Mr.  McConnell,  who  said  it  wa 
made  after  consultation  with  th: 
Canadian  Government. 

The  money,  according  to  Lor: 
Beaverbrook’s  announcement,  will  h 
used  to  provide  aircraft  to  be  know-^ 
as  the  “McConnnell  Squadron”  whic 
will  be  purchased  in  Canada.  Mi 
McConnell  has  been  publisher  of  th 
Star  since  1938.  In  confirming  th 
announcement  he  emphasized  that  i 
had  not  been  his  idea  that  squadron 
formed  by  the  planes  should  be  name; 
after  him. 


PNPA  to  Study  Effect 
Of  Draft  on  Dailies 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  27— Effect  ol 
the  proposed  Conscription  Law  ant 
tne  National  Guard  call  on  newspaper 
staffs,  the  1940  Revenue  Act,  anJ 
labor  matters  will  be  featured  in  dh- 
cussions  at  the  series  of  Fall  Regional 
Meetings  to  be  conducted  by  tM 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association. 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  state  under  the 
direction  of  C.  M.  Bomberger,  Jean¬ 
nette  News-Dispatch,  and  R.  Evers 
Whitmore,  New  Holland  Clarion,  pres¬ 
ident  and  vice-president,  respectively 
of  the  PNPA.  The  meetings  will  he 
held  as  follows: 


Dailies — \Villi.Tin  Inn.  Gwynetid.  Mon¬ 

day.  Sept.  30.  Walter  L.  Sanborn.  •Vi'O' 
Penn  Reporter.  I.an.sdile.  presiding. 
mokin  Valley  Country  Club.  Shatnokin.  Mf?' 
day.  Oct.  7.  Robert  E.  Slalick,  y/iotnft-j' 
.\'etvsDispateh.  president.  Country  Clo" 
Kittannini;.  Monday.  Oct.  14.  Corbin 
Wyant,  Simpsons’  Daily  Leader-Times.  K” 
tanning,  presiding. 

Hreeklies — Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Pb'l* 
delphia.  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  with  Buck* 
Montgomery  Association.  .\.  E.  Hickersoo 
presiding.  Shamokin  Valley  Country  Cl»n 
.Shamokin.  Monday.  Oct.  7.  Country  Club 
Kittanning,  Monday,  Oct.  14. 
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of  this  week  emphasized  their  unsur- 
2  TT  Tc  A#  F  passed  service,  their  speed  and  safety. 

According  to  Mr.  DuMont,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  created  wide  com- 
ment  and  built  goodwill  for  Sachs, 
'iddle  The  store’s  advertising  is  prepared 

by  its  own  advertising  department. 


Reeder  Contact  Head 
Of  Young  &  Rubicam 

Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
announced  Aug.  27  that  John  F. 
Reeder,  v  i  c  e  - 
president  and 
formerly  man- 
ager  the  De- 
troit  office  of  the 
agency,  has  been  B 
appointed  man- 
ager  of  the  con-  ■ 
tact  department  jB 
in  New  York.  3 
He  will  continue 
to  supervise  the 

the  Pack-  1^^™ — ^ 


The  ADVERTISING 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


agency  s 
ties  on  tl 

ard  Motor  Car  There  is  heavy  work  to  do:  Brown 

Company  ac-  John  F.  Reeder  feet  on  the  ground,  his  shoulder  to 

the  wheel,  and  alll  his  cards  on  the 
'^George  W.  Davis,  who  has  been  as-  table,  the  U.  S.  advertising  man  re¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Reeder,  becomes  man-  turns  to  the  scene  of  his  labors, 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office.  With  both  ears  to  the  ground  and 

Elton  F  Hascall,  formerly  a  mem-  his  eyes  trying  to  see  farther  around 
ber  of  the  new  business  department  the  corner  than  the  next  fellow,  he 
of  the  agency,  has  been  appointed  has  his  annual  rendezvous  with  des- 
contact  supervisor  for  the  Detroit  of-  tiny. 

fee  Now  smashing  copy  will  leap  from 

Howard  K.  Jones,  formerly  assigned  typewriters  into  print,  schedules  will 
to  contact  in  the  Detroit  office,  be-  begin  to  flow,  products  will  leap  from 
tomes  a  member  of  the  New  York  shelves  into  the  hands  of  eager  con- 
contact  staff.  sumers,  and  the  sullen  lines  on  the 

■  chart  will  glide  upward. 

HAS  SEAGRAM  ACCT.  We  hope! 

Ward  Wheelock  Company,  Inc.,  has  There  are  any  number  of  factors 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertis-  which  make  the  time  seem  ripe  for 
ing  of  Seagram  7  Crown,  Seagram  well-p  anned  consistent  advertising 
.\ncient  Bottle  Gin,  and  Seagram  V.  O.  Promotion  To  dust  off  a  seldom- 
Canadian  whiskey,  it  was  announced  d  word,  the  atmosphere  seems 

this  week  by  Seagram-Distillers  Cor-  ,,  ,  •  *.  •  u  j 

peration.  Announcement  was  made  The  fall  tang  in  the  air  breeds  a 

recently  that  the  Ward  Wheelock  spirit  of  optimism,  and  we  hope  we 
Company  would  handle  the  advertis-  dont  have  to  these  words  as  a 
inp  of  seairram  5  Crown  whiskey.  garnish  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner! 


Is  One  Enough? 

A  CURRENT  Green  River  whiskey 

newspaper  advertisement  urges, 
among  other  things,  “Just  Try  a  Bot¬ 
tle  Today.”  The  bottle  shown  in  the 
ad  looks  very  much  like  a  quart  to  us, 
and  with  press  day  coming  on,  we 
must  demur. 

However,  we  think  Green  River  de¬ 
serves  a  hand  for  its  conception  of 
the  heartiness  of  the  American  male. 


Fostering  Civic  Pride 

ANOTHER  INTERESTING  idea  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  is  being  used  by 
Sachs,  New  York  furniture  firm  with 


"MAN  OF  THE  MONTH" 

A  new  feature  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York’s  Thursday  Lunch¬ 
eon  series  during  the  1940-41  season 
will  be  the  monthly  selection  of  the 
“Man  of  the  Month,”  it  was  announced 
Aug.  27  by  General  Manager  Charles 
C.  Green.  According  to  the  club’s 
plans,  Mr.  Green  said  that  “the  most 
outstanding  personality  in  the  news, 
each  month,  will  be  our  guest  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  the  month,  through¬ 
out  the  1940-41  season.”  TTie  selec¬ 
tions  will  be  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  President  G.  Lynn  Sum¬ 
ner.  Identity  of  the  “Man  of  the 
Month”  will  not  be  revealed  until  his 
introduction  at  the  luncheon,  by  Mr. 
Sumner.  The  first  luncheon  will  be 
held  Sept.  19. 


tll^y.000  EMPLOYEES  OF^*- 
m  KH  YORK  POST  OFFICE 


“Career  Women"  Featured 

A  NEW  ANGLE  on  the  old  story  of 

opening  the  College  Shop  of  a  spe¬ 
cialty  store  was  developed  this  year 
by  Arnold  Constable,  Fifth  Avenue. 
Furthermore,  it  has  additional  interest 
from  the  retail  point  of  view  since  it 
represents  a  real  attack  on  that  both¬ 
ersome  problem  of  “hatless,  founda¬ 
tionless,  sloppy  college  girls”  which 
means  less  sales. 

In  a  word,  the  new  angle  was  simply 
to  have  women  who  have  already  es¬ 
tablished  reputations  for  themselves 
in  careers,  tell  girls  planning  to  go  to 


PLANS  FALL  DRIVE 

The  heaviest  advertising  to  date  for 
Vitamins  Plus  will  be  launched  Sept. 
23  when  newspapers  in  key  cities  will 
be  used  supplemented  by  page  and 
half-page  copy  in  ten  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  also  in  trade  papers,  in  a 
fall  sales  drive.  Blaker  Advertising 
Agency  handles  the  account. 


RESUMES  ADVERTISING 

The  Associated  British  &  Irish  Rail¬ 
ways,  Inc.,  Rockefeller,  Plaza,  New 
York,  has  resumed  advertising,  using 
newspapers  and  magazines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Standard  Advertising  Reg¬ 
ister.  The  Caples  Co.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


four  stores  in  the  city,  which  from  time  CANADA  DRY  GINGER  ALE,  INC., 
to  time  pays  tribute  to  specific  occu-  taken  over  the  distribution  of 

pational  groups  in  full-page  space.  well-known  Kentucky  Bourbon 

According  to  John  Keats  DuMont,  Whiskey,  “Old  Ripy,”  according  to  an 
advertising  manager,  there  is  no  set  announcement  this  week  by  the  corn- 
schedule,  but  the  ads  are  used  now  psny.  Consumer  advertising  will  be 
and  then  in  place  of  regular  copy,  prepared  for  “Old  Ripy  ’  by  J.  M. 
One  advertisement  praised  the  ser-  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  advertising 
vice  rendered  by  the  thousands  of  agents  for  Canada  Dry. 
employes  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Buddyserge  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Company.  Two  recent  pages  have  makers  of  Buddycraft  Clothes,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  22,000  employes  appointed  J.  M.  Korn  &  Company,  Inc., 
of  the  New  York  Postoffice,  and  to  of  the  same  City,  as  advertising  and 
the  airlines  of  America.  merchandising  counsel. 

The  postoffice  page,  reproduced  D’Arrigo  Bros,  of  San  Jose  and  Bos- 
here,  told  in  text  and  pictures  the  im-  ton,  growers,  packers  and  shippers  of 
portant  service  performed  by  the  post-  Andy  Boy  fresh  vegetables,  have  ap- 
office  employes  and  gave  figures  on  pointed  Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Inc., 
the  volume  of  business  handled.  Fif-  Boston,  to  handle  their  entire  adver- 
teen  million  pieces  of  mail  are  handled  tising  account.  Chambers  &  Wiswell, 
daily.  In  small  italic  type  the  pur-  Inc.,  in  addition  to  acting  as  adver- 
pose  of  the  ad  was  stated  as  follows:  tising  agency,  will  serve  as  general 

“This  tribute  is  one  of  a  series  pub-  merchandising  counsel.  Newspapers 
lished  by  Sachs  Quality  Furniture,  radio  will  be  used  as  basic  media. 
Inc.,  to  promote  civic  pride  in  the  Richard  M.  Mason  is  the  account  ex¬ 
public  service  and  private  enterprise  ecutive. 

that  make  New  York  the  world’s  most  Terre  Haute  Brewing  Company  has 
remarkable  city.”  appointed  Binger  Advertising  Agency, 

The  airlines  ad  published  Tuesday  (Continued  on  page  32) 


More  than  100  newspapers  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  schedule  of  full  color 
pages  in  general  magazines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fall  advertising  plans  of 
General  Distilleries  Company.  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company,  is  the  agency. 

MOFFETT  JOINS  AGENCY 

Mark  I.  Moffett,  former  advertising 
director  of  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Times, 
was  recently  named  vice-president 
and  business  manager  of  Advertising 
Associates,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
agency. 

■ 

ANA  MEET  OCT.  23-26 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  held  Oct.  23,  24,  25  and 
26  at  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  W.  Va.  Albert  Brown,  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  chairman 
of  the  program  committee. 


'Career  woman"  advertisement  featuring 
Gladys  Swarthout 
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BASIC  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  MAKES  BIG  GAINS 

FREQUENCY  and  volume  discounts  have  resulted  in  linage  gains  of  from 
89.3%  to  169.9%  for  the  first  three  months — April  to  June — for  Basic 
Newspaper  Group,  the  group  has  announced.  Members  of  the  BNG  are  the 
Dallas  News,  San  Antonio  Express  and  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  Largest  gain  for  any  paper,  through  15  accounts,  was  recorded  by  the 
News,  which  showed  a  68,()00-line  total  for  1940  as  compared  to  25,000  lines 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  Oklahoman  and  Times,  recording  the  89.3 
upswing  had  63,265  lines  this  year  as  compared  to  33,425  lines  in  1939.  BNG 
officially  started  the  operations  April  1. 

BRAZIL  NUT  CAMPAIGN  IN  33  SUNDAY  PAPERS 

A  NATIONWIDE  CAMPAIGN  for  Brazil  nuts  will  break  the  latter  part  of 
September  when  the  Brazil  Nut  Association  launches  its  1940-41  campaign 
in  color  advertising  in  the  comic  sections  of  33  Sunday  newspapers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  using  extensive  magazine  copy,  it  was  announced  Aug.  28.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  will  also  use  four  large  color  advertisements  in  Sunday  color  comic 
sections  to  announce  the  Kernel  Nut  of  Brazil  masks  for  Hallowe’en.  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company  is  the  agency. 


Two  Jim  Hagertys 
Cover  Politics 
For  N-  Y.  Times 

J.  A.,  Father,  and  J.  C., 

Son,  By-lined  on  Same 
Story  for  First  Time 

Side  by  side  on  page  one  of  the 
New  York  Times  Aug.  18  appeared 
stories  from  Elwood,  Ind.,  signed  by 


James  A.  Hager+y  James  C.  Hagerty 

James  A.  Hagerty  and  James  C.  Hag¬ 
erty.  Some  might  have  shrugged  it 
off  as  a  typographical  error.  At  the 
Times,  however,  and  in  Elwood,  it  was 
noted  that  for  the  first  time  the  father- 
and-son  team  of  Jim  Hagertys,  Times 
political  writers,  had  made  page  one 
together  on  the  same  assignment. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  when  James 
Andrew  Hagerty  was  city  editor- 
sports  editor -telegraph  editor-and-re- 
porter  (all  in  one  breath)  on  the  local 
paper  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  a  son  was 
born.  Mr.  Hagerty,  being  no  clair¬ 
voyant,  could  not  forsee  the  mild  con¬ 
fusion  that  would  result  in  1940  with 
two  political  writers  of  the  same  name 
on  the  same  paper  covering  the  same 
assignment,  so  he  named  the  lad  James 
Campbell  Hagerty  instead  of  Junior. 
Campbell  is  one  of  the  family  names. 

Copy  Reodort  Mix  By>Linos 

In  due  course  the  young  Plattsburg 
newspaperman  gravitated  to  New 
York  and  .soon  became  a  political 
writer  for  the  Herald.  When  the 
Herald  was  merged  with  the  Tribune, 
Mr.  Hagerty  joined  the  Times.  Today, 
after  16  years  of  covering  politics,  he 
is  the  Times’  top-flight  political  re¬ 
porter  and  chief  mentor  of  his  son,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Times  staff 
since  1934. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  the  younger 
Hagerty  began  specializing  in  politics 
and  it  soon  became  evident  at  the 
Times  that  the  son  had  to  be  tagged 
“Hagerty,  Jr.,”  and  his  father  plain 
“Jim  Hagerty”  to  avoid  headaches.  On 
several  occasions  recently  copy  readers 
have  put  the  father's  middle  initial  on 
the  son’s  stories,  but  these  errors  were 
caught  in  the  first  edition. 

James  C.,  the  son,  turned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  after  the  1929  market 
crash  cut  short  a  Wall  Street  career 
he  had  had  in  mind  when  he  became 
a  junior  clerk  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
clearing  house. 

“I’d  always  thought  Td  like  to  take 
a  crack  at  newspapering,”  James  C. 
recalled,  “Ixcause  of  the  letters  Dad 
wrote  home  when  he  was  on  political 
assignments.” 

So  James  the  younger  became  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  City  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1930  and  that  fall  resumed  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Columbia  University.  During 
bis  sophomore  year  he  became  the 
Times  correspondent  at  Columbia. 
Until  his  graduation  he  held  this  job. 
^^'hen  he  became  a  full-fledged  Times 
staff  man  in  1934  he  did  a  turn  as  po¬ 
lice  reporter  and  then  began  to  cover 
political  meetings.  In  1938  he  went  to 
Albany  and  covered  three  legislative 


sessions,  assisting  Warren  Moscow,  Al¬ 
bany  correspondent. 

Dad's  Friends  Call  Son 

And  then  the  fun  began.  James  C. 
frequently  met  and  telephoned  politi¬ 
cos  who  had  known  James  A.  for 
years.  James  C.  got  calls  intended  for 
James  A.,  and  vice  versa.  James  C. 
covered  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  pre-con¬ 
vention  tour  and  also  worked  with 
his  father  during  the  pre-convention 
period.  Now  the  Times’  telephone 
operators  ask  you  whether  you  mean 
“Senior”  or  “Junior”  when  you  ask 
for  Jim  Hagerty. 

The  son  went  with  Willkie  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  after  the  nomination  and 
met  his  father  on  an  out-of-town  as¬ 
signment  for  the  first  time  at  Rush- 
ville,  Ind.  Both  were  assigned  to 
cover  the  notification  ceremonies  at 
Elwood  and  this  fact  amused  them  as 
much  as  it  did  the  other  newspaper¬ 
men  at  Elwood.  They  sat  side  by  side 
a  I  typewriters  at  the  £11  wood  press 
room. 

James  C.  wrote  the  story  on  Will- 
kie’s  speech  and  his  father  covered 
the  crowd’s  reaction  to  the  speech,  the 
general  crowd  story,  and  the  cleanup 
from  Elwood.  The  son  returned  to 
New  York,  Aug.  19  and  the  father 
followed  later  in  the  week  with  the 
Republican  candidate. 

■ 

AFL  News  Unions  Plan 
A  National  Council 

Sentiment  favoring  a  national  coun¬ 
cil  for  the  15  AFL  editorial  unions 
now  established  in  13  cities,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  “rapidly  crystallizing”  on 
Aug.  29  by  President  Victor  Barnes  of 
the  Chicago  Editorial  Association,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  trip  last  week  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  New  York  and  Boston. 
Barnes  and  David  Camelon,  of  the 
Chicago  AFL  unit,  with  the  backing 
of  Victor  A.  Olander,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Illinois  Federation  ®f  Labor, 
conferred  with  AFL  President  Wil¬ 
liam  Green  prior  to  their  informal 
visits  with  AFL  editorial  union  mem¬ 
bers  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Presi¬ 
dent  Green  is  said  to  look  with  favor 
upon  formation  of  such  a  council. 

■ 

ATTACK  CONSCRIPTION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  29 — Reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Guild  auxiliary  urging  defeat 
of  the  Conscription  Bill  were  read  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  just  prior  to  the  ballot  which 
I’esulted  in  a  58-31  vote  for  passage  of 
the  Act. 

■ 

AD  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Pacific  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  hold  its  sixth  annual  convention 
Oct.  24-25  at  Del  Monte,  Cal. 


Harvest  Moon  Boll 
Draws  Record  Crowd 

They  had  to  hang  out  the  “S.R.O.” 
sign  the  night  of  Aug.  28  at  New 
York’s  Madison  Square  Garden  as  a 
record  crowd  of  18,542  persons 
jammed  the  huge  arena  to  watch 
amateur  terpischoreans  go  through 
their  paces  for  fame  and  fortime  at 
the  Sixth  Annual  Harvest  Moon  Ball 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  News. 

The  thousands  paid  $19,162.65  for 
the  privilege  of  watching  the  show, 
which  also  attracted  many  celebrities 
from  all  walks  of  life.  The  receipts, 
after  expenses  of  running  the  event 
are  deducted,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  News  Welfare  Association,  which 
annually  sends  under-privileged  chil¬ 
dren  to  summer  camps. 

The  ball  was  under  the  direction 
of  William  R.  Fritzinger,  News  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  and  president  of  the 
News  Welfare  Association,  Ed  Sullivan, 
famed  News  Broadway  and  Hollywood 
columnist,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  114  contestants,  chosen  after 
elimination  contests,  vied  for  stage 
contracts  and  gifts  of  jewelry.  Top¬ 
flight  winners  were  awarded  a  two- 
weeks’  appearance  at  New  York’s 
Loew’s  State  theater  at  $750  per  week, 
while  runner-ups  got  a  similar  con¬ 
tract  at  $250  per  week. 

■ 

Sues  American  Weekly 
To  Recover  $45,919 

Counsel  for  the  American  Weekly, 
Inc.,  filed  a  motion  in  Supreme 
Court,  Manhattan,  this  week  to  vacate 
a  notice  served  by  Hawley  Turner  to 
examine  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  Hearst 
executive,  in  connection  with  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  Turner  has  brought 
against  the  American  Weekly  to  re¬ 
cover  $45,919,  alleged  to  be  due  as 
percentages  and  commissions.  The 
petition  to  prevent  plaintiff  from  ex¬ 
amining  Joseph  V.  Connolly  asserts 
that  he  is  not  an  officer,  director  or 
managing  employe  of  the  American 
Weekly,  and  it  further  avers  that 
plaintiff  has  already  been  granted  per¬ 
mission  by  the  court  to  examine 
Mortimer  Berkowitz,  president  of  the 
defendant  firm. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  in  1930 
plaintiff  originated  and  conceived  of  a 
practical  means  of  utilizing  the  comic 
supplements  of  Sunday  newspapers  as 
a  medium  for  advertising,  particu¬ 
larly  advertising  of  a  national  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  he  developed  and  made 
the  conception  practical.  He  further 
alleges  that  defendant  adopted  his 
original  conception  and  that  subse- 
quenty  he  continued  in  defendant’s 
employ  as  an  advertising  executive 
and  salesmen  until  last  Dec.  31. 

Defendant’s  answer  is  in  substance 
a  general  denial.  Albert  P.  Wollheim 
represents  plaintiff  and  McCauley  & 
Henry  represent  defendant. 


Food  Jobbers  Urged 
To  Consult  Dailies 

Speaking  as  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  in  a  “Point-of-Sale  Adver¬ 
tising  Symposium”  staged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  13th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Food  Distributors’  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  late  last  week, 
Frederick  Dickinson,  western  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  urged  good  jobber -salesmen 
to  consult  newspaper  advertising 
managers  frequently  for  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  matter  of  merchandising 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Dickinson  cited  specific  in¬ 
stances  where  newspapers  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  cooperate 
with  drives  of  a  manufacturer  in 
increasing  the  distribution  of  a  prod¬ 
uct;  to  merchandise  the  advertising 
of  the  new  product  by  emphasizing 
a  special  offer;  and  to  secure  point- 
of-purchase  tie-ins  by  placing  ma¬ 
terial  and  building  store  displays. 

Taking  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  vital  aspects  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  food  field,  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  stressed  the  unequalled  flexibil¬ 
ity,  facility  and  practicality  of  the 
mechanics  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Other  speakers  in  the  symposium, 
conducted  by  Porter  F.  Leach,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  consultant 
for  the  association,  represented  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  and  outdoor  advertising. 

■ 

Snyder  Assumes  Post 
On  Dallas  Journal 

C.  Joseph  Snyder,  former  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times,  assumed  a  similar  post  recently 
with  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal.  He 
succeeds  Clarence  E.  Linz,  who  re¬ 
signed  several  months  ago  but  whose 
resignation  did  not  become  effective 
until  Snyder  arrived  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  paper  announced  that  Linz, 
who  negotiated  sale  of  the  Journal 
to  West  Publishers,  Inc.,  a  year  ago, 
respected  the  wishes  of  the  owners 
and  consented  to  remain  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  until  plans  for  executive  reor¬ 
ganization  were  made.  His  future 
plans  were  unannounced  except  that 
he  will  remain  in  Dallas. 

Snyder  is  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va. 
■ 

Telephoned  Stories 
Despite  Air  Raids 

Two  newspaper  men  phoned  stories 
this  week,  despite  German  air  raiders 
overhead  dropping  their  lethal  car¬ 
goes. 

Harry  Hickingbotham,  United  Press 
correspondent  at  Folkestone,  England, 
who  was  on  the  street  when  30  raid¬ 
ers  staged  a  suprise  raid,  rushed  back 
to  his  house  and  found  the  roof  blown 
off  and  the  windows  broken.  Mr. 
Hickingbotham  in  his  story  said  in 
part  “the  telephone  was  working,  and 
I  am  using  it  to  phone  this  dispatch 
to  London.” 

Frank  Williams,  of  the  London 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  interrupted  by  German 
bombers  while  he  was  dictating  Ed¬ 
ward  Angly’s  dispatch  to  New  York. 
Talking  to  New  York  he  said  “for  a 
moment  I  doubted  whether  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  let  me  read  this  copy  off, 
but  here  we  go.” 

■ 

ADDS  FOUR  ACCOUNTS 

Four  new  accounts  are  being 
handled  by  Alley  &  Richards  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are;  New  England  Power 
Company;  Brooks  Brothers,  retail 
clothiers;  Hockanum  Woolens  division 
of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  and  Tubize 
Chatillon  Corp.,  makers  of  rayon  yarns 
and  fabrics. 
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CANTON— 25%  AHEAD 


In  General  Business 


‘3,594,580 


Increase  In  Canton's 
Industrial  Payrolls 


Three  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  MORE  in 
the  pay  envelopes  of 
Canton's  industrial 
workers  is  the  main 


‘5,785,000 


Increase  in  Retail 
Business  Over  1939 


During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1940,  industrial  workers  in 
Canton  hove  earned  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars  more 
than  they  did  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1939. 

Average  weekly  increase  for 
the  past  30  weeks  has  amount¬ 
ed  to  $119,486. 

Man  hours  worked  have  gone 
up  4,792,773.  Canton  plants 
employ  22,502  as  compared 
to  17,126  a  year  ago. 

On  a  40  hour  week  basis  the 
average  hourly  earning  is  75c. 


fa  c  1 0  r  in  pushing 
general  business 
25%  ahead  of  1939. 
Retail  business  has 
increased  $5,785,000 
in  7  months  .  .  .  and 
employment  has  gone 
up  from  17,126  a 
year  ago  to  22,502 
today  .  . . 


Sales  tax  collections  for  Stark 
County  (Canton)  through  the 
week  ending  August  3rd  total 
$1,030,978.89.  In  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1939  collec¬ 
tions  amounted  to  $855,661 .08. 
The  difference  represents  an 
advance  of  approximately  five 
and  three-quarter  millions  In 
business  volume. 

Canton  is  6  full  weeks  ahead 
of  1939  business,  the  million 
dollar  mark  in  sales  tax  col¬ 
lections  being  passed  on  the 
week  of  Sept.  16,  last  year. 
A  gain  of  25%  over  1939. 


i 


CANTON  REPOSITORY 
STEUBENVILLE  HERALD-STAR 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 
MARION  STAR 
EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW 
SALEM  NEWS 

Represented  by  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E? 


Television  Engineers 
In  First  Convention 

Hollywood,  Cai.,  Aug.  26 — ^Tele¬ 
vision,  when  it  becomes  popular,  will 
make  an  even  stronger  bid  for  the 
advertiser’s  dollar  than  radio  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing,  it  was  predicted  Fri¬ 
day  by  Hal  Styles,  veteran  special 
(•rents  radio  broadcaster,  during  the 
first  fon\'ention  of  the  Television  En¬ 
gineers  Institute  of  America.  None  of 
the  speakers  ventured  a  guess  as  to 
■when  commercial  television  would 
arrive,  or  how  long  before  it  would 
become  .sufficiently  popular  to  attract 
laige  advertising  appropriations. 

The  Television  Engineers  Institute 
was  organized  Icist  January,  with 
George  H.  Seward  of  Hollywood  as 
president.  Although  its  two-day  con¬ 
vention,  Thursday  and  Friday,  was 
planned  as  a  national  convention,  its 
attendance  came  principally  from 
near-by  Southern  California  com¬ 
munities. 

Don  E.  Gilman,  vice-president  of 
NBC,  v/as  one  of  the  welcoming 
speakers.  He  stated  that  barriers  to 
further  development  of  television  to¬ 
day  were  economic,  rather  than  tech¬ 
nical,  citing  the  high  cost  of  receiving 
sets  as  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
creation  of  a  large  mass  audience. 

■ 

Collins,  Senate  Press 
Chief,  Dies  at  62 

William  J.  Collins,  62,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  died 
Aug.  28  in  Washington  after  a  two- 
week  illness.  A  native  of  Washington, 
Collins  at  15  ran  copy  for  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  the  office  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  Later  he  served  as  office 
boy  for  the  old  New  York  World. 

He  fii-st  entered  government  serv¬ 
ice  in  1909  as  superintendent  of  a 
press  room  at  the  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing  during  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
hearings.  He  was  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
on  Dec.  1,  1931.  He  also  supervised 
press  arrangements  for  national  po¬ 
litical  conventions.  Presidential  trips 
and  other  events. 


PLAIN  DEALER  BOLTS 

Departing  from  a  century-old  tra¬ 
dition  of  supporting  Democratic  can¬ 
didates  for  President,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Aug.  20  announced  its 
support  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  Edi¬ 
torially,  the  Plain  Dealer  said,  in  part: 
“Even  had  the  President  achieved  a 
flawless  record  of  administration, 
which  we  have  denied,  the  time  is  now 
at  hand  when  he  should  retire.  He 
cannot  in  sincerity  say  that  Willkie  is 
any  less  qualifi^  than  hunself  to 
direct  the  government  for  the  next 
four  years.” 


NORTHWCST^S  BIGGEST 


j  tViMfMg  AMO  SOMOAt 

^  MINSEAPOLIS  STAR  JOURNAL 


FORMS  NEWS  SERVICE 

Formation  of  a  news  service  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  Netherlands 
Press  Agency  is  announced  by  G.  P. 
Luden,  consiil-general  in  Montreal  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  agency  will 
bear  the  same  name  as  the  fcu-mer 
service,  and  will  have  “the  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Netherlands  Government 
in  Britain.”  The  communication  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Luden  said  that  the 
agency  will  supply  the  Netherlands 
Indies  and  the  British  and  foreign 
press  with  news  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Netherlands  and  its  over¬ 
seas  territories.  Due  to  the  German 
occupation,  the  agency  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  its  functions  in  Hol¬ 
land  as  an  independent  national  news 
service. 

SAW  BOMBARDMENT 

Richard  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
News  correspondent,  recently  had  the 
unique  experience  of  being  aboard 
a  British  warship  that  bombarded 
Italian  forces  in  a  Libyan  port  near 
the  Egyptian  border.  Mowrer,  son 
of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Daily  News 
editor,  filed  an  exclusive  eye-witness 
story. 


Willkie  Photo  Sold 
70,000  Extra  Copies 

The  Boston  Herald  on  Aug.  22  in¬ 
serted  more  than  200,000,  8  x  10  Bach- 
rach  masterpiece  color  photos  of 
Wendell  Willkie  by  hand  into  copies 
of  that  day’s  issue.  Wagon  posters, 
post  cards  and  radio  broadcasts  were 
used  for  advance  ballyhoo.  Result 
was  practically  a  sellout,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  70,000  net  paid  circulation 
for  the  day,  according  to  the  Herald. 
The  circulation  department  was 
crowded  most  of  the  day  by  people 
waiting  in  line  to  buy  extra  Willkie 
photos  at  3c  each. 

■ 

BRYNAN  NAMED  C.  M. 

The  appointment  of  William  R.  Bry- 
nan  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lee  Ellmaker, 
publisher. 

■ 

A.B.C.  CONVENTION 

The  1940  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  convention  will  be  held  Oct.  17- 
18  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 


TRUCKERS'  FIRST  ADS  * 

The  last  week  in  September  hj 
been  selected  to  launch  the  first  n. 
tional  advertising  drive  of  the  Amei. 
can  Trucking  Association,  Inc.,  u 
magazines,  but  a  newspaper  adv;r. 
tising  campaign  by  the  ATA  will 
get  underway  until  after  the  AT.\s 
annual  convention  in  November,  E  J 
Bannvart,  an  ATA  account  executve 
of  the  Biow  Company,  told  EditoH 
Publisher  this  week.  ATA  last  week 
announced  from  its  Washington  hea. 
quarters  that  $400,000  budgets  are:: 
be  set  aside  annually  for  publicizi-i 
the  trucking  industry,  the  expense  • 
be  shared  by  various  State  truckcj 
associations  affiliated  with  the  q. 
lional  organization.  Radio  also  vj 
be  used. 

■ 

EDITORIAL  CONTEST 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Associatic'i 
second  annual  Four  Freedoms  awL-i 
for  the  best  editorial  published  it  a 
New  Jersey  newspaper  between  :.t 
period  Sept.  15,  1939  and  Sept,  i 
1940  will  be  presented  at  the  Anni 
Newspaper  Institute  of  the  assoca 
tion  Oct.  7  at  Rutgers  University. 


Seldom,  if  ever,  before  ★ 
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24  daily  aiiicles  in  which  these  noted 
writers  tell  what  “America”  means  to 
them  .  .  .  and  to  every  American. 


John  Steinbeck 
Booth  Tarkington 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
Sophie  Kerr 
Edna  Ferber 
Gladys  Hasty  Carroll 
PhiUp  WyUe 
Rex  Beach 
Katharine  Brush 
Jonathan  Daniels 
Louis  Adamic 
Margaret  Culkin  Banning 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Sherwood  Anderson 
Fannie  Hurst 
John  Dos  Passos 
Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 
James  Truslow  Adams 
Faith  Baldwin 
Carl  Carmer 
Stuart  Chase 
James  Boyd 
Taylor  Caldwell 
Stewart  Edward  White 


have  so  many  great  authors  written  on  so  vital 
a  subject  .  .  .  FOR  FIRST  PUBLICATION  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


1200  W.  Third  St.  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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OR  AUGUST  31,  1940 
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$69,647  SPENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
TODAY  MAY  SAVE  YOU  MANY  TIMES 
THAT  AMOUNT  A  YEAR  FROM  TODAY 


n 


NEWSPAPERS,  properly  used,  will  pay  you  a  profit 
The  basic  formula  for  proper  use  is  not  complicated.  Note  carefully,  please, 
the  five  points  featured  below. 


Makes  sense,  doesn’t  it?  But  how  can  you  be  sure — without  spending  a 
barrelful  of  money  to  find  out? 

That  answer  is  not  difficult,  either.  You  can  select  a  model  marketing  ground 
— pitch  your  tent — and  live  with  a  thorough,  intensive  test  of  this  bread-and- 
butter  formula. 


We  think  Pennsylvania  will  answer  your  ideal  specifications  adequately. 
Here  are  10,176,000  people  who  spend  some  $4,933,277,000  each  year — 7.8% 
of  the  entire  spendable  income  of  the  United  States !  Their  prosperity  is  built 
on  a  broad,  substantial  foundation  of  diversified  industry  and  occupation.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  a  leader  right  across  the  board — all  types  of  manufacturing — farming 
— mining — railroads — service  industries. 

You  can  do  a  thorough  marketing  test  job  here  at  low  cost.  Invest  $69,647 
and  buy  yourself  the  sales  power  of  42  lines,  three  times  a  week  for  52  solid 
weeks,  in  138  Key  City  and  Hometown  Newspapers  with  a  total  circulation 
of  3,311,296.  A  year  from  today  this  investment  will  have  paid  you  not  one 
way-i— but  two— in  new  net  profits — and  in  a  prize-winning,  profit-making 
formula  for  conquering  other  markets. 


Prove  it .. .  and  PROFIT  . .  .in  Pennsylvania.  Get  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
rep  over  to  your  office  for  the  full  story,  or  write  any  of  The  Cooperating 
Newspapers  of  Pennsylvania  listed  below.  .  .  . 


He'-*'*!! 

„  tot  '' 


^lie  Cooperating 


^  /  lewSpaperd 


Up  to  5,000  CircMlotioa 

Aliqulppa  Hazotte  (E) 
Aniliridar  Citizrn  (B) 

Berwick  EDtfrpiiM  (E) 
BrUtol  Courier  (K) 

Carlisle  Sentinel  (E) 

Columbia  News  (E) 
Dovlestown  Intelllitenrer  (E) 
tJreenrllle  R,erord  Anrns  (E) 
Jeannette  News-Dlspatcb  (E) 
l.ansdale  North  I’enn 
Ke|M>rter  ( E ) 

•.ehlrhton  l.euder  (E) 
Mnnonanhela  I'ublUhInc  Co. 
Mount  Carmel  Item  <E) 

•<1010  Collrze  &  Bellefonte 
Cetitre  Times  (E) 
’Somerset  Democrat 


T>Tane  Herald  (E) 
Vandeirrlft  News  (E) 

5  to  10,000  Circulation 

Beaver-Roehester  Time*  (E) 
Beaver  Falls  Now's-Trlbune 
(E) 

Bloomsbarc  l*ress  (M) 
Bradford  Era  (M) 

Bradford  Star  &  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (S) 
Brownsville  Telearaph  (E) 
Chambersborah  Fublle 
Opinion  (E> 

Clearfield  Trocress  <E) 
Connellsville  Courier  <E) 
DuBois  Courier  Express 
(MZE) 


Indiana  Gazette  <E) 

MeadvUle  Tribune-Republi¬ 
can  (M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch 
(E) 

OU  Citr  Blizzard  (R) 
Fnnxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsbunc  Record  (M) 
Tarentiun  Valley  Daily  News 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Tlmew-MIrror  (E) 
Wavnead>oro  Record-Herald 
<K) 

10  to  25,000  Circulation 

Altoona  Bilrror  (E) 


vania 


’Ardmore  Main  Une  limes 
Butler  Eacle  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 

Ureensburic  Review  Tribune 
(M&'E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 
(M) 

McKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 
Norristown  Times-lierald  (E) 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 
Shamokin  News-DLspatcb  (E) 
Siinbury  Daily  Item  (E) 
’I'pper  Darby  News 
Wushinzton  Observer  Repor¬ 
ter  (.M&E) 


Williamsport  Gaxette-Bullettn 
(M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (B) 


25  to  50,000  CircolatioM 

Erie  DUpatch  Herald  (EAS) 
’Germantown  Courier 

Morn  than  50,000 
Circulation 

Allentown  Call  (M&S) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
lohnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(.M4E) 

•  Selected  Weeklies. 
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Georgia  Editors  c 
Attack  Free  t 

Publicity  I 

J.  R.  McGinty  Re-elected  ^ 
President  of  State  Press  c 
Assn.  .  .  .  Others  Renamed  ^ 

Advertising  was  the  foremost  sub-  t 
ject  in  discussica^  of  the  54th  annual  ( 
session  of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa-  t 
tion  which  met  Aug.  22-23  in  Macon,  ' 
Ga.,  and  thence  traveled  to  Savannah  J 
where  the  annual  banquet  was  held  * 
in  the  Hotel  DeSoto.  1 

Pi’esident  J.  Roy  McGinty,  publisher  1 
of  the  Calhoun  Times  and  Field  Man-  i 
ager  J.  C.  Seymour  offered  printed  1 
reports  to  the  convention  declaring  J 
“the  most  important  contribution  of  > 
the  association  during  the  past  year  i 
has  been  the  movement  to  discour¬ 
age  the  use  of  free  publicity  from 
candidates  for  public  office  and  to 
cau.se  a  demand  for  political  adver¬ 
tising  to  t^ike  its  place.” 

Reqaests  Co-operation 
W.  T.  Anderson,  for  25  years  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  now  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  paper,  entertained 
the  visitors  with  a  reception  and  a 
Georgia  Banner  Ham  supper  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  editors  on  “What  News¬ 
papers  Can  Do  For  Georgia.” 

Since  Georgia  is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  state,  he  urged  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  co-operate  with  the  farmer 
by  buying  Georgia  farm  products 
and  supplying  markets  for  the  farmer. 

“There  is  a  river  of  gold  flowing 
through  this  state  carrying  75  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  outside  and  we 
haven’t  sense  enough  to  let  down  our 
buckets  to  get  some  of  it,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  money  which  pur¬ 
chases  farm  products  from  other 
states.  As  an  example  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  co-operation  of  editors 
and  farmers,  he  explained  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Banner  Ham  Co-operative, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  and  of  which  he  is  president 
without  salary, 

MeOlhty  Ro-oloctod 
At  Savannah  prize  awards  and  nine 
awards  of  merit  were  distributed  at 
the  annual  banquet.  The  editors  re¬ 
elected  J.  Roy  McGinty  and  all  other 
officers.  Hugh  Trotti,  vice-president 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  office 
of  treasurer.  In  the  past  the  finances 
had  been  handled  by  the  secretary- 
manager. 

The  W.  G.  Sutlive  trophy  for  the 
most  constructive  community  service 
went  to  the  Marietta  Cobb  County 
Times  published  by  Otis  Brumby  and 
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Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


edited  by  Chess  Abernathy,  for  its 
campaign  focussing  attention  on  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  low -rent 
tenant  houses  of  the  city.  The  cam¬ 
paign  aroused  the  city  commission 
to  pass  an  ordinance  setting  up  mini¬ 
mum  sanitary  provisions  for  all  fu¬ 
ture  dwellings,  and  later  gave  the 
police  department  authority  to  con¬ 
demn  hazardous  sub-standard  dwell¬ 
ings. 

Other  awards  announced  were: 
best  editorial  published  by  any  paper, 
Camilla  Enterprise;  most  fearless 
editorial  published  by  a  weekly, 
Sandersville  Progress;  best  display 
advertising,  Covington  News;  most 
attractive  typographical  appearance, 
Bulloch  Herald;  largest  percentage  of 
local  news,  Carroll  Free  Press,  Car¬ 
rollton;  best  use  of  local  pictures, 
Dalton  News;  best  editorial  page, 
Douglas  Enterprise  and  the  best  re¬ 
ligious  editorial,  Decatur  DeKalb  New 
Era. 

Three  veteran  editors,  E.  L.  Turner, 
Valdosta  Times;  John  N.  Holder, 
Jefferson  Jackson  Herald  and  James 
Kempton,  Atlanta  Fulton  County 
Daily  Report,  won  the  most  coveted 


honor  of  Georgia  editors,  buttons  sig¬ 
nifying  that  they  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  state  continuously  for  50 
years. 

G.  B.  Led  Heads 
Science  Writers 

Gobind  Behari  Lai,  International 
News  Service  science  writer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sci- 
e  n  c  e  Writers, 
succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Lau¬ 
ren  c  e  ,  science 
news  editor. 
New  York 
Times,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  New 
York  Aug.  26. 
Other  officers 
elected  include: 

Robert  D.  Pot¬ 
ter,  science  edi- 
Sobind  Behari  Lai  tor,  American 
Weekly,  vice  - 
president;  Miss  Jane  Stafford,  Science 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary; 
Stephen  McDonough,  science  writer. 


Associated  Press,  Washington,  trea 
surer. 

The  election,  according  to  Laureno. 
who  made  the  announcement  as  retir. 
ing  president,  is  in  accordance  wiL 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  i 
nominating  committee  consisting  ot 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  science  edito:, 
AP;  Watson  Davis,  director.  Science 
Service;  Thomas  Henry,  science  ed- 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  There 
were  no  other  nominations,  and  tb 
election  was  automatic.  The  nev 
president  and  vice-president  an 
founders  and  charter  members  of  tk 
NASW,  established  seven  years  ago. 

NEW  ANA  MEMBER 

The  Royal  Typewriter  Compan; 
New  York,  has  been  elected  to  mem 
bership  in  the  Association  of  Natiotu. 
Advertisers,  Inc.  Mr.  Wesley  t 
Beckwith,  advertising  manager,  wl 
represent  his  company. 

NAMED  MEd'iA  CHIEF 

Fred  H.  Anderson,  formerly  wit 
Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined  Ivey  I 
Ellington,  Inc.,  as  media  chief. 
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you  Wouldn't  Tolerate 

•  A  Garbage  Dump  on  Main  Street ! 


II  |J^|N^^^ARBAGE  dumps  are  ugly.  So  are  rat-infested  slums, 
filth-filled  rivers,  shanG'-tonns,  and  smudges  of  soft  coal 
I  ^  I  '  smoke.  Modern  municipalities,  with  the  help  of  their 

local  newspai^*rs,  are  banishing  them,  one  by  one. 

Traffic  accidents,  too,  are  ugly  things.  The  victim 
presents  a  sorry  spectacle.  Damaged  property  is  always  an  eyesore. 
There  is  something  almost  loathsome  about  the  character  of  a  person 
negligently  or  wilfully  holding  life  cheap  for  himself  or  others  by 
careening  madly  through  the  streets  in  his  automobile. 

A  bad  accident  record  is  as  much  a  blot  on  a  modern  city’s 
ledger  as  a  garbage  dump  on  Main  Street. 


Tl.!*  is  t  e  2.^th  ol  a 
t^r-.csof  adxcriiscmefits 
prcpar-?J  by  lieu  spaper* 
ineafornew$p  permen.  I 


Published  in  the  mleresls  of  street  and  hiflhwaji/  safety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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600  More  Papers 
Get  Studebaker 
Ads  for  '41  Cars 

Chicago,  Aug.  28 — Beginning  about 
Sept.  15.  ads  for  Studebaker  1941 
models  will  appear  in  more  than  1,500 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  an 
increase  of  over  600  more  than  were 
used  last  year.  Introductory  copy  on 
the  complete  line,  to  be  followed  later 
by  special  ads  featuring  the  lowest 
price  Champion,  will  break  in  various 
markets  as  dealers  receive  their  first 
shipments  of  new  cars.  Color  will  be 
used  extensively  among  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

In  excess  of  $1,000,000  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  introductory  part 
of  the  Studebaker  campaign,  which  is 
to  be  even  broader  and  more  intensive 
in  scope  than  was  last  year’s  powerful 
drive  in  which  newspapers  played 
such  an  important  part.  Increased 
dealer  coverage  will  permit  greater 
use  of  newspapers,  national  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising.  including  localized  dealer 
drives. 

In  the  magazine  field.  12  publica¬ 
tions.  including  national  weeklies  and 
farm  papers,  will  be  used.  The 
"Studebaker  Champions”  with  guest 
stars  will  return  to  the  air  for  a  new 
series  of  15-minute  programs  over  90 
radio  stations. 

Roche.  Williams  and  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Studebaker  campaign. 

Detroit  Plans,  Previews 
By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit.  Aug.  28 — August  proved  to 
be  the  month  of  previews  and  Septem¬ 


ber  looks  like  the  month  of  announce¬ 
ments  and  previews — with  the  week 
of  Sept.  8  as  an  outstanding  exception 
for  the  leading  September  previews. 
This  particular  week  will  see  the  press 
unveiling  of  a  group  of  cars  repre¬ 
senting  the  bulk  of  the  1941  sales. 

On  Sept.  10  the  Chevrolet  press 
preview  will  be  held  in  Detroit.  Bill 
Holler  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  his 
newspaper  friends  as  will  C.  P.  Fisken 
and  M.  E.  Coyle  together  with  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  agency  officials.  Invita¬ 
tions  will  be  mailed  later  this  week. 

On  Sept.  11  the  newspapermen  have 
been  invited  to  Dearborn,  Mich.,  for 
the  annual  Ford  preview.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  visiting  newspapermen 
will  be  greeted  by  Messrs.  Henry  and 
Edsel  Ford,  Roy  Barbier,  advertising 
manager  and  officials  of  the  various 
Ford  advertising  agencies.  The  Ford 
general  announcement  is  expected  just 
prior  to  the  New  York  show  time  and 
will  run  about  Oct.  2. 

For  Thursday,  Sept.  12  invitations 
have  been  given  to  the  preview  of  the 
“other  three”  in  the  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion — Dodge,  DeSoto  and  Chrysler. 
This  preview  is  being  awaited  with 
particular  interest  in  order  to  find  out 
just  what  plans  Dodge  has  for  recap¬ 
turing  the  position  held  last  year  in 
the  top  ten.  Last  year  Dodge  was 
fourth  and  this  year’s  figures  show 
they  are  sixth. 

The  big  Buick  announcement  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  been  preceded  by 
the  small  teaser  copy  will  break 
with  a  public  announcement  on  Sept. 
7.  There  will  be  teaser  ads  preceding 
the  big  announcement  copy  in  Sep¬ 
tember  placed  by  the  Arthur  Kudner 
agency. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  the  1941 
model  year  Buick  expenditures  for 
advertising  in  all  media  will  be  up 


more  than  30rc  over  those  of  1940. 
Newspapers  will  be  the  spearhead 
of  our  campaign,  carrying  about  75% 
of  the  total  appropriation,  according 
to  A.  H.  Belfie,  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Pontiac  is  another  of  those  adver¬ 
tisers  who  will,  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  reports  in  this  column  (E.  &  P. 
Aug.  17,  page  12)  increase  their  news¬ 
paper  schedules.  The  1941  Pontiac 
announcement  campaign  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  company’s  history  and 
will  be  placed  by  MacManus  John  & 
Adams  starting  the  week  of  Sept.  1. 

Packard  has  changed  their  preview 
date  to  Sept.  16  according  to  Bill 
Packer,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
distribution.  The  program  will  start 
at  10:30  at  the  Masonic  Temple. 

Last  week  Studebaker  held  their 
1941  showing  with  a  clam  bake  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Plans 
for  a  big  newspaper  year  are  ahead 
ior  Studebaker. 

Over  200  newspapermen  delegates 
attended  the  Oldsmobile  1941  con¬ 
vention  at  Lansing  on  Thursday  of 
this  week,  headed  by  Jim  Sullivan, 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  dean  of  automo¬ 
tive  writers.  The  1941  line  was  shown 
and  advertising  plans  disclosed  as 
bettering  the  past  year’s  efforts. 

Carl  Havens  advised  the  preview 
gathering  that  newspapers  would  be 
backbone  of  the  1941  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  said  ads  would  run  in  every 
dealer  point  in  country.  Havens 
stated  that  the  October,  November 
and  December  expenditures  in  news¬ 


JUST  A  LlttlE  PRAIIRE  FLOWER 
...  growing  B-I>G-G-E-R  every  hour! 

•  Oklahoma  City  was  but  a  year-old  seedling  when  the  1890  census  was 
taken,  a  town  of  4,151  hardy  pioneers.  By  1920  it  was  reaching  toward  the 
100,000  mark.  Today,  despite  the  depression  of  the  past  decade  which 
caused  many  American  cities  to  wilt,  it  has  blossomed  out  into  full  metro¬ 
politan  proportions.  The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
have  always  kept  pace  with,  many  times  set  the  pace  for,  this  market.  They 
are  today  more  than  ever  an  integral  part  of  this  community's  life  and 
thought  .  .  .  should  be  made  a  part  of  every  selling  effort  in  this  market. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 


papers  would  be  72%  over  the  amount 
spent  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Now  that  another  columnist  ha: 
come  out  with  it,  I  might  add  to  iht 
newspapers  of  America  that  Joe  Frase; 
of  Willys  did  a  little  more  than  broadl; 
hinting  that  the  1941  Willys  will  lx 
introduced  with  a  new  name.  A 
advertising  counsel,  Theodore  F.  Mac¬ 
Manus  will  have  the  task  of  introduc¬ 
ing  this  new  name  (and  it’s  a  honey) 
just  as  he  did  on  Chrysler  in  1924. 

■ 

Col.  Smith,  Former 
Publisher,  Dies 

Colonel  Clarence  James  Smith,  66 
who  rose  from  a  cub  reporter  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  and 
retired  commander  of  the  213th  Regi¬ 
ment,  Coast  Artillery,  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  died  Aug.  28  at  hb 
home  in  Allentown. 

Colonel  Smith  started  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Free  Press  at  the  time  his  father  was 
editor  of  a  rival  paper,  the  Easton 
Argus.  Later  he  joined  the  Argus  and 
became  editor  in  1904.  Later  he  went 
to  Allentown  to  the  Morning  Call 
After  the  war,  during  which  he  first 
served  on  the  Mexican  border  and  then 
went  overseas.  Colonel  Smith  re-en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  Allentown  in 
1919.  In  1934  he  left  newspaper  work 
to  become  publicity  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany. 
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453,321  individual  buyers  who  s|>en«l  §151,110,000.00 
at  retail  every  year,  or  .  .  . 

115,000  Families 

covered  hv  the 

101,059  Daily  Circulatiaa 

of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal — or 
0  out  of  every  10  families  in  Syracuse  alone 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


S.  E.  THOMASON,  Chicago  Times 
publisher,  wrote  an  article,  featured  college 
in  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Aug.  25, 
on  America’s  at- 


courses  at  the  University  of  California. 

Paul  O.  Ridings,  editor,  Ennis  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  has  resigned  to  become 
professor  of  journalism  at  Midland 
College,  Fremont,  Neb.  He  also  will 
serve  as  director  of  publicity  for  the 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


S.  E.  Thomason 


titude  toward 
Great  Britain,  as 
representative  of 
American  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Representative 
Joseph  W.  Mar¬ 
tin.  Jr.,  Republi¬ 
can  leader  in  the 
National  House, 

CO -publisher  of 
the  North  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.) 

Chronicle,  and 

manager  of  the  Willkie  for  President 
campaign,  will  not  meet  any  active 
opposition  in  one  quarter  this  fall. 
Mrs.  Esmeralda  Bragg  of  Attleboro, 
prominent  WCTU  worker  and  New 
Prohibition  Party  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  14th  Mass.  District,  has 
announced  she  will  not  make  any  ac¬ 
tive  campaign  against  “my  good  friend, 
Joe  Martin,”  seeking  re-election  in 
the  same  district. 

Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  publisher.  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  and  Daily  Advocate 
and  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Philatelic  Society,  has  been  named  to 
a  nation-wide  committee  of  prominent 
philatelists  to  arrange  benefit  stamp 
auctions  for  war  refugees. 

Joe  \V.  Sitlington,  publisher,  Der- 
mott  (Ark.)  News,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicot  County  chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  at  its  annual  meeting 
Aug.  23. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgreen,  editor,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  addressed  the 
Southern  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus 
at  Biloxi.  Miss.,  Aug.  20. 

Paul  W.  Bittinger,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Old  Colony 
Memorial,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  municipal  Board  of 
Health  by  the  Boards  of  Selectmen 
and  Health. 

Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher,  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star,  spoke  Aug.  21  at 
Montgomery  at  a  meeting  of  Alabama 
public  school  principals. 

Congressman  Dudley  Allen  White, 
associate  publisher,  Norwalk  (O.)  Re- 
flector-Herald  and  vice-president  of 
Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Wendell  L.  Willkie  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

George  A.  Osborn,  editor,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  spoke 
Aug.  17  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  terminating  the  association’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  state 
civil  service  by  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Osborn  is  a  former  president 
of  the  association. 

J.  Verne  McKinney,  editor,  Hills¬ 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  NEA  adver¬ 
tising  agency  relations  committee,  and 
Bernard  Esters,  editor,  Houlton  (Me.) 
Pioneer  Times,  co-chairman,  by  Roy 
A.  Brown,  publisher  of  San  Rafael 
(Cal.)  Independent,  president  of  the 

association. 

James  L.  C.  Ford,  assistant  professor 
in  the  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  has  joined  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
nf  California  and  will  handle  the  news 
writing  and  news  editing  courses.  Mr. 
Eord.  prior  to  leaving  the  active  jour¬ 
nalistic  field,  was  in  New  York  for  10 
years  on  the  staffs  of  the  United  Press 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Ford 
during  the  summer  session  taught  two 


Thomas  B.  Kiely,  editor,  Cohoes 
(N.  Y.)  American,  spoke  Aug.  21  be¬ 
fore  the  Cohoes  Rotary  Club,  on  “I 
Want  to  See  the  Editor.” 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Macon  Lions  Club, 
Aug.  20. 

C.  M.  Bomberger,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  recently  named  Harold 
B.  Farquhar,  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  as  chairman  of 
the  Editorial  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
P.  N.  P.  A.  Mr.  Farquhar  succeeds 
as  chairman  the  late  John  C.  Stewart, 
editor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob- 


I  the 
Cal., 
His  short. 


Ernest  F.  Otto 


In  The  Business  Office 

J.  A.  REILLY,  treasurer  of  Arizona 

Farmer,  Phoenix,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  Arizona 
State  Fair,  to  be  held  the  middle  of 
September.  Reilly  was  associated 
with  Rufus  Dawes  in  promotion  of 
the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress,  and 
served  as  director  of  special  events  at 
the  1939  New  York  World’s  Fair.  He 
is  on  leave  of  absence. 

Carroll  Wolcott,  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
been  appointed  cashier  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle.  Paul 
Boyden,  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Citizen  Patriot,  succeeds  Wol¬ 
cott  as  assistant  cashier,  while  Boy- 
den’s  successor  is  Wayne  Causie, 
clerk  in  the  Citizen  Patriot  business 
department.  Wolcott  was  presented 
with  a  gift  by  Citizen  Patriot 
employes  before  assuming  his  new 
duties. 

Miss  Eloise  Campbell  Long,  eldest 
daughter  of  P.  Walker  Long,  general 
manager  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Col.  J.  H.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  board,  was  chosen  as 
Queen  Silvia  XI  to  reign  over  the 
West  Virginia  Mountain  State  Forest 
Festival  at  Elkins,  in  October.  She 
will  be  given  her  crown  by  Governor 
Homer  A.  Holt  on  Oct.  3.  She  will 
enroll  at  Smith  College  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  September. 


MOST  of  the  15,000  people  ir 

seaside  city  of  Santa  Cruz, 
know  Ernest  F. 
stocky  figure,  his 
quick  step  and 
his  ready  smile 
are  familiar.  So 
are  his  stories 
in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Morning 
Sentinel. 

There  is  good 
reason  for  Santa 
Cruzans  to  know 
Ernest,  for  he 
has  served  his 
community  as  a 
news  paperman 
for  60  consecu¬ 
tive  years.  He  has  never  been  in  any 
other  business  or  worked  in  any  other  ' 
town.  Western  colleagues  think  his 
record  is  unique  among  coast  news¬ 
papermen 

Ernest  started  in  1879  as  copy-boy 
and  carrier  for  the  Courier-Item,  now 
forgotten  weekly  that  metamorphosed, 
in  the  '80’s,  into  the  Daily  Surf  on 
which  Ernest  became  a  reporter.  With 
his  first  job  he  also  delivered  the 
Examiner  and  Chronicle,  four-page 
dailies  published  in  nearby  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

In  60  years  Ernest  has  seen  many 
changes  in  his  community  and  in 
newspaper  business.  He  is  a  walk¬ 
ing  library  of  pertinent  facts  about 
iocal  people — their  full  names,  their 
ages,  church  and  lodge  affiliations, 
who  they  married,  how  many  chil¬ 
dren  they  had.  He  has  lately  put 
some  of  this  knowledge  into  a  series 
called  “Our  Old  Santa  Cruz.” 

Since  1920,  when  the  Surf  folded, 
Ernest  has  been  with  the  Sentinel, 
the  oldest  paper  in  California  having 
continuous  publication  under  the  same 
name.  It  was  founded  in  1855. 

Last  year  when  the  Sentinel  moved 
into  a  new  plant  an  anniversary  issue 
was  published.  Among  staff  biog¬ 
raphies  was  a  long  one  about  Ernest 
Otto.  His  editor  said  in  part:  “The 
.Sentinel  will  continue  to  be  a  healthy, 
newsy  small  town  daily  so  long  as 
Ernest  Otto,  dean  ot  Santa  Cruz  news¬ 
papermen,  considers  it  important  to 
mention  that  Mrs.  Jones’  lettuce  gar¬ 
den  was  destroyed  by  rabbits.  Ernest 
knows  everybody  and  consequently 
understands  the  town’s  problems.” 


Some  1940-4  1 
a  u  t  h  o  r  s  .  .  . 

Rupert  Hughes 
Fonnie  Hurst 
Edwin  Balmer 
Potricio  Wentworth 
Alice  Campbell 
Jim  Tully 
Martho  Ostenso 
Thyro  Somter 
Winslow 
Luke  Short 
Moxo  dc  la  Roche 
Achmed  Abdullah 
Douglas  Newton 
I.  A  R  Wylie 
Audrey  Newell 
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Make  your  FICTION 
merit  the  space! 

your  |)r*‘>i**nt  fiction  warrant  tin* 
s|»ac«‘ it  «u‘cupics‘f'  BLUF^  RIBBON  FIC- 
riON  dors!  It's  fiction  at  its  finest  and 
first-run!  Short  stories  and  full-length 
serials  hy  famous  American  and  Knglish 
authors.  For  sustained  and  better  reading 
|deasure  give  your  audience  BLUE 
RIBBON  FICTION. 

Wire  for  proofs,  price  and  promotion 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


CLEAR-CUT 
SCOOP  ON  U.  S. 
DESTROYER- 
BRITISH  ISLANDS 
DEAL 


THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Literallv  world-beaters  were  Drew' 
Pearson  and  Robert  S  Allen  in 
their  .August  l.T  release  of  THE 
W  A  S H I  N G T O N  MERRY- GO- 
ROUND.  riiey  wroti': 

“//  the  United  States  ivill 
.su/tfdy  Britain  with  destroyers, 
the  British  ivill  transfer  to  the 
United  States  any  island 
fHtssessittns  any  place  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  will 
alstt  fterniit  the  United  States 
the  use  of  land,  air  and  naval 
luises  on  any  territory  which  it 
controls.’'' 

No  ollwr  news  source  got  ihe 
story  of  thi.s  historic  negotiation. 
The  day  after  THE  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND  broke  it  other  sources 
eoiifirm<‘d  it.  Five  days  later 
Prime  Minist<‘r  (]hurehill  diil 
Iikewis4“.  in  his  sj»e«*eh  in  Parlia- 

IIUUll. 

Aimlhi'r  iustanee  of  what  big 
news  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

gels  first  and  how  right  it  g<‘ts 
it. 

# 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


ROBERT  A.  COOK,  managing  editor, 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  charge  of  athletic  pub¬ 
licity  for  Indiana  University  at  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Harland  K.  Ratcliffe,  city  editor, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  and  for¬ 
mer  school  and  college  editor,  feature 
editor  and  makeup  editor  on  the 
Transcipt.  will  give  a  course  in  ‘The 
History  of  Journalism”  at  the  College 
of  Journalism  at  Suffolk  University, 
Boston,  during  the  coming  academic 
year. 
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London  Guuratree  and  Jendent  Ruildinz,  \orth 
Michigan  .i:e.,  Tel.  Dearborn  077F 
Pacinc  Coast  Correspondent:  Campbfi.i.  Watson, 
21d2  fjflby  Street,  Berkeley.  Cal..  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  .Vm7;  Ki.n  Taylor.  1210  \ortk  Hobart  Roul., 
I»8  .Vngcles.  Telephone,  Hempstead  a722.  Advert 
tisine  Representative:  Dl  ncan  Scon  &  Co.,  Mill 
Ruiidinc^  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  139d; 
fl  estern  Pacinc  Ruildine,  Fos  Angeles.  Telephone 
Prospect  5^1 1 9. 

London  Ofice:  \  era  Chandler.  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square.  Ixmdon.  W.  C.  2,  F.ngland,  Tele¬ 
phone;  Tenple  Bar  Paris,  France  Corre^or- 

dent:  Bernhard  Rxoner,  2.j  Rue  Rennequin,  lelc- 
pbone  Etoile  07-70.  P<iri.>,  France,  Rusiness  Offitc 
Reprejentatke:  Sydney  R.  Ci.ARKh,  International 
Scrxice.  70  Rur  dcs  Petxt'^Champ  ,  Telephone  f)pcra 
♦ki-27. 


far  Ea.tern  C  irre' pondent:  Hans  R.  Johxn.^in, 
c-  >  O'-aka  Mainichi.  O-^aka.  Japan  and  Jami  s  Shkn. 
P.  i  )■  B<»\  [07.  Chung  King.  China. 
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A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  city  editor,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  national  recognition  for  his 
work  in  organizing  the  Lexington 
Speak-Elasy  Club.  It  is  not  a  back¬ 
door  liquor  club,  but  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  through  training  and  practice 
makes  public  speaking  easy  for  its 
members,  the  membership  including 
men  who  want  to  overcome  their  fear 
of  speaking  in  public.  Now  he  is  de¬ 
luged  with  requests  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  club. 

John  K.  Minnoch,  sports  editor, 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder,  will  be 
lecommended  for  membership  in  the 
Capital  District  Football  Officials’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  Fall  meeting,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  announced. 

Kenneth  T.  Downs,  International 
News  Service  war  correspondent,  dis¬ 
cussed  his  European  experiences  Aug. 
23  before  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Rotary 
Club.  A.  J.  MacDonald,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 
introduced  him. 

Vincent  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  22-year-old 
newspaperman  who  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune 
foi  the  past  year  and  a  month,  has 
resigned,  effective  Sept.  7,  and  will 
return  to  his  home  at  Emporia,  Kan., 
t{'  remain  under  a  doctor’s  care. 

Richard  Busvine.  Chicago  Times  war 
correspondent  who  returned  from  the 
war  zone  early  last  July,  addressed  the 
Executives  Club  of  Chicago,  Aug.  23, 
or:  the  topic.  “I  Saw  the  Blitzkrieg.” 
Mr.  Busvine.  British  free  lance  writer, 
who  joined  the  Times  staff  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  has  been  in  Chicago 
serving  as  substitute  for  the  Times 
fozeign  editor.  Busvine  is  returning 
to  London  to  resume  his  duties  as 
Times  correspondent. 

S.  Burton  Heath,  reporter.  New  York 
World -Telegram  and  1940  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  for  distinguished  report¬ 
ing.  is  completing  his  forthcoming 
autobiographical  “Yankee  Reporter,” 
in  Vermont. 

Doug  Watt,  radio  columnist.  New 
York  Daily  News,  recently  composed 
a  tune  “After  All  These  Years”  and 
submitted  the  number  to  Lyn  Murray, 
CBS  orchestra  and  choral  director. 
Murray  had  his  “Four  Clubmen”  sing 
it  on  the  air,  with  the  result  that 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  bought  and 
published  it.  Nick  Kenny,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  radio  columnist,  and 
Gerald  Griffin.  New  York  Enquirer 
radio  columnist,  are  equally  proficient 
at  song  writing.  Nick  Kenny’s  song 
“Make  Believe  Island”  among  sev¬ 
eral  others,  has  been  a  “Hit  Parade” 
leader.  Griffin’s  “Let’s  Pretend”  is 
also  a  popular  favorite. 

Murray  E.  Wyche,  who  was  State 
News  Editor  for  the  late  Chattanooga 
News,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times. 

Milton  H.  Anderson  has  joined  the 
copydesk  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 
Anderson  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  New  York. 

Robert  Lawrence,  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  music  staff,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents 
as  a  conductor  this  winter.  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  who  is  an  expert  on  Berlioz,  has 
been  invited  by  the  New  York  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  conduct  an 
all-Berlioz  program  some  time  during 
the  coming  season.  No  date  for  the 
nerformance  has  been  set.  The  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the 
first  time  that  a  working  newspaper 
music  critic  has  ever  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  his  own  concert. 

Richard  Watts.  Jr.,  drama  critic. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  spending 
a  vacation  in  Colombia  and  ^uador. 
This  is  the  first  summer  in  more  than 
a  decade  that  world  traveler  Watts 
has  not  crossed  either  ocean. 


Rufus  Terral,  reporter,  Chattanooga 
Times  city  staff  for  eleven  years,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority’s  information  service  divi¬ 
sion  at  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

William  R.  Crabb,  makeup  editor, 
Indianapolis  Times,  has  been  shifted 
to  assistant  city  editor. 

B.  E.  Maidenburg,  former  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  Sunday  editor  and 
more  recently  news  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  has  joined  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  Sunday  department. 

Henry  B.  Henson,  former  Cleveland 
bureau  manager  for  the  United  Press 
and  now  in  the  New  York  offices  of 
the  U.P.,  has  returned  from  a  two- 
week  active  duty  tour  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  as  a  reserve  officer. 

William  Hermann,  of  the  copy  desk. 
Indianapolis  News,  has  taken  over  as 
state  editor  during  the  vacation  of 
Homer  Mellett  from  the  position. 

Francis  W.  Hilton.  Jr.,  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  to  return  to  his  former 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Marshall  Sprague,  feature  writer. 
New  York  Times,  has  purchased  the 
“Wild  Goose”  farm  of  actor  Henry 
Shepherd  near  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
The  215-acre  farm  was  sold  by  Mrs. 
Edwin  Jarrett.  Sprague  will  take 
possession  Oct.  1. 

George  W.  Stark,  veteran  reporter, 
former  city  editor  and  drama  critic  of 
the  Detroit  News,  and  now  the  paper’s 
“Old  Timer”  and  special  writer,  and 
his  wife,  Anne  Campbell.  Detroit  News 
poet,  who  hasn’t  missed  a  daily  poem 
for  more  than  18  years,  were  honored 
at  a  city-wide  banquet  held  Aug.  28 
on  the  couple’s  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  at  the  Detroit  Club. 

Raymond  Gailey,  of  the  city  staff 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express,  is  at  the  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  hospital  with  a  broken  leg  suf¬ 
fered  on  a  motor  trip  during  his 
vacation. 

Spencer  H.  Windsor  is  back  at  his 
desk  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  after  three-weeks 
spent  covering  Maine  units  in  the 
Northern  New  York  battle  practice. 

Harold  L.  Call,  formerly  with  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  and 
more  recently  oublicity  director  for 
the  Lakewood  Players  and  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  for  the  Maine  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Commission 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Bo»i- 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Jay  Wells,  for  several  years  with 
the  U.P.  Dallas  bureau,  has  joined  the 
Texas  Chain  Stores  Association  as 
director  of  press  relations.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gene  Cooper,  who  through  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s  was  night  city 
editor  and  sometimes  roving  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Cooper  goes  to  Oklahoma  City 
as  Oklahoma  manager  for  Braun  & 
Company  of  Los  Angeles. 


Wedding  Bells 


JULIUS  GIUS.  publisher.  Bremerton 

(Wash.)  Sun,  to  Miss  Gail  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Navy  Yard  City,  Aug.  24. 

Edith  Sjoberg,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  classified  advertising 
department,  to  James  McLaughlin,  at 
New  York.  Aug.  25. 

John  Boyd,  of  the  purchasing  de¬ 
partment.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
to  Miss  Lillian  Priestley,  at  Far  Rock- 
away,  L.  I..  August  24. 

Douglas  Mueller,  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  editorial  staff  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent,  to  Miss  Mara- 
jane  Clark,  at  Cleveland  Heights, 
Aug.  30. 

Ed  Capers,  assistant  city  editor  of 


the  morning  edition  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  to  Miss  Frances  Ham¬ 
mond,  member  of  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  were  married  Aug.  16  in 
Fort  Worth. 

Claude  L.  Douglas,  feature  writei 
on  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press 
and  author  of  six  volumes  on  Texa> 
lore,  to  Miss  Gail  Hammer,  assistant 
superintendent  of  All  Saints  Hospital 
in  Fort  Worth,  Aug.  24  in  Fort  Worth 
David  Tinley,  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald  circulation  department,  to 
Mis.s  Charlotte  Rubel,  Aug.  24,  there 
E.  J.  Davis,  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald  credit  department,  to  Mis.v 
Helen  Somogy  of  Pittsburgh,  there 
recently. 

Miss  Vera  Forgie,  Sharon  (Pa.i 
Herald  librarian,  to  Dr.  Robert  E 
Lartz.  Aug.  31  in  Sharon. 


Special  Editions 


ASHEVILLE  (N.  C.)  CITIZEN  and 
TIMES,  Aug.  19,  Mail  Away  Num¬ 
ber,  24  pages,  2  sections. 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times. 
Aug.  9,  Bridge  Edition,  48  pages.  3 
sections. 

Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning  News. 
Aug.  21,  Kiwanis  25th  Anniversary 
and  Back-To-School  Edition,  22  pages. 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times,  Aug.  25. 
Radio  Section  for  WKPT  entry  on 
NBC  Red  and  Blue  Network,  10  pages. 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  Aug.  22. 
New  Home  Section,  8  pages. 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  120  pages. 
Aug.  20,  celebrating  Cleveland  County- 
centennial. 

Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  Aug. 
25,  Progress  and  Agricultural  Edition. 
76  pages,  8  sections. 

#t)itttarp 


DR.  THOMAS  M.  WHITMAN,  63.  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Latrobe 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  died  at  his  home  there 
Aug.  21  after  an  illness  of  two  days. 
Dr.  Whitman  founded  the  daily  Bul¬ 
letin  in  1902,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  and  has  been  publisher  of  the 
paper  ever  since  that  time.  He  was 
widely  known  for  his  charities.  He 
was  the  founder  and  promotor  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  one  of  the  town’s  insti¬ 
tutions.  including  the  Latrobe  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  Latrobe  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Latrobe 
Public  Library,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Armory  Board  of 
Company  M.  Latrobe,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  National  Guard.  From  1919  to 
1924  he  was  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Legislture. 

Addison  R.  Pruoden,  55,  secretary  of 
Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  New  York, 
with  which  he  had  been  associated  for 
15  years,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Jackson  Heights,  Queens. 

Donald  Banks.  41.  manager  of 
Bayonne  circulation  branch  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 
died  Aug.  2S  at  the  Jer.sey  City  Medi¬ 
cal  Center. 

U.  S.  Marshall  A.  J.  Chitty,  56,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  Shelton  (Wash.) 
Independent,  dropped  dead  Aug.  22 
after  being  felled  by  Paul  Cretzer,  23. 
an  escaped  convict  from  McNeil  Island 
Federal  penitentiary  whom  he  was 
escorting  to  court.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  two  daughters  and  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Frank  and  Fred,  the  latter  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Olympian. 

George  Gunnells  Leake,  53.  for¬ 
merly  an  advertising  executive  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- Piedmont, 
died  Aug.  24. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


THE  MOST  ADVANCED  FORM  OF  DISTRIBUTION — Distribution  of  the  products  of  farm  and  factory  is  the  indispens¬ 
able  link  between  production  and  consiunption.  The  American  chain  store  system  represents  the  most  advanced 
form  of  distribution  to  be  found  in  our  notional  economy. 

Responding  to  a  recent  inquiry  concerning  chain  stores  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Edward  J.  Noble,  then  acting  secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  wrote: 

■“The  primary  public  interest  is  served  only  when  our  distributing  machinery  operates  at  lowest  cost,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  producer  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  besides  making  that  dollar  go  farther  than  it  does  now. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  check  new  methods  of  distribution  or  any  other  phase  of  technological  advance  merely  because 
it  does  involve  problems  of  adjustment,  however  they  may  be." 

Outstanding  among  the  reasons  specifically  stated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  opposing  discriminatory 
taxes  of  chain  stores,  as  proposed  in  the  Potman  Bill,  was  this:  "It  (the  chain  store  tax)  prevents  moss  production 
from  yielding  its  greatest  benefit  through  mass  distribution  on  a  national  scale. 

The  chain  store  is  a  modem  instrument  of  distribution  and  service.  It  keeps  Market  Street  open.  SOURCE  Na¬ 
tion  Association  of  Food  Chains. 


AirlinGS  Favor  Nowspapcr  running  from  electric  companies  to  and  22,000  outworn  bridges  on  the 
_  j  .  .  manufacturers’  representatives,  de-  U.  S.  primary  highway  system.  Amer- 

AdvertlSing  partment  stores  and  small  local  ap-  ica’s  preparedness  will  not  be  com- 

t  !•  ,  lu  «  »  » J  pliance  dealers,  are  numerous.  plete  until  new  highways  are  built 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  .\dver-  Bureau  is  also  releasing  a  new  and  existing  roads  improved  to  meet 

tising,  .ANPA,  the  17  airlines  of  the  program  for  the  promotion  of  elec-  the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 
Lnited  States  spent  a  total  of  $1,024,-  ^.^^pr  heating,  with  Walt  Disney’s  “Highway  Information  Service”  re- 

435  in  ^vertising  their  services  in  uproarous  Donald  Duck  as  the  cen-  lea-ses  bring  the  latest  news  about 
1939,  62%  of  which  w’ent  to  newspa-  fjgyre.  This  program,  too,  in-  highways  and  their  role  in  national 

The  balance,  w  hich  included  the  pJmJes  an  excellent  series  of  newspaper  defense.  Charles  AI.  Upham,  in  his 
»  "ri Association  s  It  Pays  advertising  mats.  Advertising  man-  monthly  column,  “Down  the  Road,” 
to  Fly  campaign,  was  spent  in  mag-  agers  of  newspapers  should  get  in  dramatically  and  authoritatively  dis- 

touch  with  their  electric  utility  com-  cusses  roads  in  peace  and  wartime. 
The  airlines,  in  making  provision  panies  to  tie  in  with  these  two  pro-  Feature  articles  on  the  vital  topic, 
for  their  joint  advertising  program  last  grams.  SOURCE  —  Edison  Electric  “Roads  for  Defen.se,”  are  available, 
year,  recognized  the  fact  that  selling  Institute.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  ca»i 

air  transportation  re.solves  it.self  into  obtain  news,  facts,  features  and  pic- 

a  primary  and  a  secondary  pha.se;  |  .  ii-  u  tures  by  writing  Highway  Informa- 

first,  people  have  to  be  sold  on  the  ^"SOlGi©  niy  nwayS  Service,  865  National  Press  Bldg., 

idea  of  traveling  by  air.  Purely  an  And  Unpreparedness  Washington,  D.  C.  source— Amer- 

industry  job,  the  airlines  set  out  to  .  ,  ,  »  i  i  Road  Builders’  As.sn. 

accomplish  the  first  goal  through  na-  .  nationwide  system  of  good  roads 

« ...azines,  '  ''  States  Prisons  All  Show 

Crime  Since  Repeal 

\ertising  at  point  of  sale  and  in  this  used  for  transportation  of  troops,  Crime  statistics  since  Repeal,  in- 
case  newspapers  ha\'e  proven  the  best  arms  and  supplies  in  wartime.  There  variably  are  favorable  to  the  legal- 
uy  for  the  secondary  pha.se  of  sell-  are  100,000  miles  of  obsolete  highways  ized  sale  and  control  of  liquor,  except 
mg  Air  Travel.  1939  dollars  spent 


grams.  SOURCE  —  Edison  Electric  “Roads  for  Defen.se,”  are  available. 
Institute.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  ca>i 

obtain  news,  facts,  features  and  pic- 
I  .  tt-  v  tures  bv  writing  Highwav  Informa- 

UDSOlete  mgnways  tion  SerVice,  865  National  Press  Bldg., 

And  Unpreparedness  Washington,  D.  C.  source— Amer- 

.....  .  ,  ,  ,  ican  Road  Builders’  As.sn. 

.A  nationwide  system  of  good  roads 

is  urgently  needed  for  the  adequate 

defense  of  the  United  States.  Recent  State^S  Plisons  All  Show 


were  33%  more  than  in  1938. 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  logic 
IS  show'n  by  the  fact  that  passenger 
busine.ss  was  up  66.27%  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1940.  SOURCE— Air 
Tran.sj)ort  Association. 

New  Promotion  for  Electric¬ 
al  Household  Appliances 

An  interesting  playlet  entitled  “Alice 
in  Electric  Wonderland”  is  scheduled 
for  presentation  this  Fall  in  hundreds 
of  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  playlet  is  in  the  inter¬ 
ests^  of  the  electric  kitchen  and  its 
equipment,  and  includes  a  dramatized 
demonstration  of  electric  cooking.  It 
has  been  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  Modern  Kitchen  Bureau. 

,  Imrever  “Alice  in  Electric  Won¬ 
derland  ’  appears  it  is  bound  to  prove 
a  stimulant  to  local  adverti.sing,  for 
the  program  includes  a  series  of  17 
mats,  in  various  sizes  up  to  four  col- 
unins,  for  newspaper  advertising  use. 

Many  newspapers  have  already 
pleflged  their  cooperation  to  local  or- 
ganwations  sponsoring  this  entertain- 
mstructive  playlet,  and  will 
publish  special  pages  or  sections  in 
connection  with  its  appearance.  These 
special  sections  will  be  profitable  ven- 
m’es,  as  the  potent!^  advertisers. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association  American  Petroleum  Institute, 

13S  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chleaco,  lU.  Department  of  Poblle  Belatloni, 

A  neutral  aource  of  informaUon.  photo-  BO  W.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

rraphi.  facte  and  flrirea  TOnoemne  tlm  NaUonal  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri- 

States  Airlines  operatins  domestic  and  technolorical  and  st^isU^l  profTM. 
international  senriees.  Also  facts  arall-  Send  for  samples  of  W^kly  Prsss  Re- 
abls  retarding  operation  and  maintenance  lease,*'  presenting  current  data,  interestinr 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  faciU-  items,  on  petroleum  deyelopments  and 
ties,  inc’udins  communicaUon  systems,  “Sidelirhts  of  Industry,"  weekly  column 
of  member  airlines.  Oeneral  and  specific  industrial  features:  also  for  "Petro- 


requeste  from  editors  inviteiL  ^nd  for  pacts  and  Plgwres."  statistical  year- 

free  booklet  •‘Little  Known  Facts  About 

the  Air  Transport  Industry”  lust  pub-  '>“<>•'•  editors, 

lished. 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bids.,  Washtnston,  D.  C. 


National  Press  Bids.,  Washlnston.  D  C.  information,  data  and  statistics 

A  Highway  Pregs  Service,  publlciainjr  relatinir  to  the  Distillinr  Industry,  reports 

thsi  offlcial  souFOcs  on  production,  con- 

RMd.^  A  series  of  ^ticlesf^ “History  sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue, 
of  Hishways,"  with  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Also  highway  facts  and  figures  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  -r^  . 

and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  BuUd-  National  Association  OX  Food 
ers’  News."  Free  to  editors.  r‘t,.,:»,» 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


Chains 

T2R  Jiirkson  Place,  N.W. 
WaKhington.  D.  C. 


Transportation  Bids*,  Washlnston,  D.  C.  ^hc  iniport.'incc  of  flistrihution  which 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper-  oixT.itt  s  at  low  cost  is  well  recognized, 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  TOrvi<»,  traf-  p,jitors  .and  writ(*rs  may,  however,  be  in- 

.  .  in  the  pro<luction-consumption  cycle.  Copy 

Edison  Electric  Institute  of  the  booklet — "The  Ch.ain  Food  Store  ' 

420  Lezlnston  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  — rnniaining  factu.al  data  on  food  distrib- 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics  ution  through  chain  stores  may  be  ob- 
relatlns  to  the  electrical  industry.  tained  on  request. 


Advertisement 


when  twisted  and  exaggerated  by 
Prohibition  agencies.  Not  so  long 
ago  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
promptly  denied  a  nation-wide  Dry 
publication’s  statement  quoting  him 
as  saying  crime  had  increased  since 
Repeal. 

One  of  the  latest  exhau.stive  surveys 
just  completed,  was  made  in  Indiana, 
where  figures  of  the  last  six  years  of 
Prohibition  and  the  first  .six  years  of 
Repeal  were  compared.  Here  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  upon  annual  reports  of 
the  various  State  penal  institutions 
and  the  result  shows  14,529  fewer 
persons  committed  to  tho.se  institu¬ 
tions  since  Repeal  than  during  the 
last  six  years  of  Prohibition.  The 
annual  average  of  commitments  dur¬ 
ing  the  Prohibition  period  was  8,226 
compared  wnth  5,805  since  Repeal. 

The  Women’s  Prison,  the  Girls’ 
School,  the  Boys’  School  and  the  State 
Reformatory  all  showed  marked  de¬ 
creases  in  commitments  since  Repeal. 
A  similar  record  was  made  in  the 
State  Prison  and  State  Farm  commit¬ 
ments.  Automobile  accidents,  intox¬ 
ication  and  drunken  driving  also  were 
shown  to  be  far  under  the  Prohibition 
record.  SOURCE  —  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute,  Inc. 

Railroad  Situation 
Is  Center  of  Interest 

In  view  of  the  national  prepared¬ 
ness  program  now  underway,  there  is 
an  e.special  intere.st  in  the  railroad 
.situation  due  to  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  adequate  and  dependable  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  absolutely  ne- 
ces.sary  to  the  complete  success  of 
such  a  program.  The  .\.ssociation  of 
.\merioan  Railroads  is  a  clearing  house 
for  all  kinds  of  .statistical  and  other 
current  information  regarding  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  development  of  national 
transportation.  The  organization  fur¬ 
nishes  reports  as  to  new  cars  and  loco¬ 
motives  installed  in  service  or  on  or¬ 
der,  loading  of  revenue  freight  each 
week,  purchases  of  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies,  revenues  and  cxpen.ses  of  the 
Class  I  rail  carriers  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  dealing  with  the  general  rail¬ 
road  .situation  or  various  phases  of  it. 

large  assortment  of  pictures  for  use 
in  illustrating  special  articles  and  in 
advertising  layouts  also  is  available. 

SOURCE — Association  of  .American 
Railroads. 
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Skoti  “Ta.kQ± 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  detective  scowled 
at  the  note  laid  before  him  by  the 
occupant  of  a  downtown  hotel  room: 

“Garcia:  Appreciate  if  you  will 

telephone  me  on  all  messages  of  more 
than  routine  nature.  The  destroyer 
story  did  not  come  from  the  Union. 
H.  J.  F.” 

Here,  in  this  “message  to  Garcia” 
was  indeed  the  makings  of  a  spy  plot 
against  the  naval  bases  in  San  Diego, 
the  detective  reasoned.  Fully  armed, 
and  just  before  calling  the  F.  B.  I., 
he  summoned  Orville  Danforth,  police 
reporter  for  the  Union,  showed  him 
the  note. 

“I  want  you  to  help  me  find  that 
destroyer  story,”  he  said. 

“That  ought  to  be  easy,”  responded 
Danforth.  “I’ll  check  with  Carmen 
Garcia,  the  Associated  Press  teletype 
operator,  and — let’s  see,  ‘H.  J.  F.,’  that 
must  be  Harry  J.  Frawley,  the  A.  P. 
correspondent  here.” 

“Never  mind,”  the  detective  said, 
weakly. 

Garcia,  it  later  developed,  was  the 
former  occupant  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  lost  note  was  discovered. 
The  detective  forgot  about  the  F.  B.  I. 

■ 

ON  THE  bulletin  board  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  News  and  Journal,  Syril  A. 
Parker,  vice-president,  has  tacked  up 
a  pair  of  half  soles  with  this  reminder: 
“'Hie  Success  of  the  Longview  News 
and  Journal  Can  Be  Measured  by  the 
Amount  of  Leather  You  Wear  Out.” 


THE  END  OF  THE  vacation  season 
and  the  yawning  need  for  plugger 
brought  the  posting  of  the  following 
“proclamation”  on  the  copydesk  of 
tiie  Pittsburgh  Press: 

“GENTLEMEN:  GREETINGS! 
“Whereas,  a  desperate  and  danger¬ 
ous  situation  now  exists  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  with  the  make-up  man 
reaching  for  a  yard  or  so  of  plugger 
type,  and  finding  none  of  same,  and 
“Whereas,  our  force  of  happy  work¬ 
ers  is  now  once  again  at  its  full 
strength,  imlike  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy 
ci  National  Guard,  and 
“Whereas,  each  of  us  has  been  given 
ample  opportunity  to  rest  from  his 
labors,  and  must  now  be  keen  in 
mind  and  refreshed  in  body,  and 
“Whereas  Vat  69  (the  plugger 
drawer)  is  groaning  with  junk  col¬ 
lected  from  hither  and  yon, 
“Therefore,  for  Pete’s  sake,  reach 
into  Vat  69,  haul  out  a  handful  of 
this  journalistic  slum-gullion,  and 
get  it  upstairs  immediately.” 

■ 

Editok  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

WELTY  city'  editor 

Edward  Welty  this  week  was  named 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press.  He  succeeds  Ed  Spill,  who  be¬ 
came  art  editor  of  the  Express  and 
Evening  News.  Welty  formerly  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Tribune  and  news  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

NAMES  'SPECIAL' 

The  Harrison  (Ark.)  Daily  Times 
has  appointed  Wallace  Witmer  Com¬ 
pany  as  its  national  representatives. 


one  of  America's  fastest  growing  cities 


1930  Doily  City 
Circulation 
CkronkU  .  .  40,490 
Post  ...  .  37,729 
Press  ....  37,287 

1940  Doily  City 
Circulation 
Chronicle  .  .  65,395 
Post  .  .  .  53,149 

Press  ....  46,341 

0»lv  city  cifcwtotton  from 

StOtomtnH  to  tht  A. 
t  C.  (or  KK-mertth  periodi  Ondtng 
Merck  i1.  I93(X  orsd  Merck  31, 
1940 


Houston  IS  ONE  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  1940  Census.*  Since 
1930,  Houston  hos  grown  from  292,352  to  386,150 
— a  32%  increase. 

But  The  Houston  Chronicle,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  has  outgrown  Houston 
in  the  post  decode.  The  Houston  Chronicle's  increase  of 
62%  in  daily  city  circulation  is  almost  double  Houston's 
increase  af  32%  in  population  since  1930. 

And  The  Houston  Chronicle's  increase  in  daily  city  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  post  10  yeors  is  more  than  the  combined 
increase  of  the  other  two  Houston  newspapers. 


-Thn,  ox  pcimmo.,  iigum  ».  Thc  Houston  Chronicle  ALONE  is  all  you  need  to  sell 

■•OMd  by  tk«  locel  Ctrwuh 

on  the  1940  ctfxM.  MOUStOn. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Largest  Daily  in  Texas  —  Morning  or  Evening 


R.  W.  McCarthy 

Ngftonal  Advertising  Manoger 


The  Bronhom  Compony 

Ngfiongl  ReprMcntotives 


Rep.  Martin.  Newsman, 
"Tells  All"  in  Capitol 

Washington,  D.  Aug.  28 — 

Friendly  newspapermen  have  long 
been  suspected  by  their  colleagues  of 
acting  in  cahoots  with  federal  officials 
by  asking  press  conference  questions 
which  “force”  disclosure  of  facts  or 
supply  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  Chairman  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  to  bring  this  prac¬ 
tice  to  public  attention. 

Himself  a  veteran  newspaperman 
and  publisher.  Rep.  Martin  hailed 
victory  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  in 
the  California  primaries  as  defeat  of 
“President  Roosevelt’s  first  purge  at¬ 
tempt,”  saying:  “In  answer  to  a 
planted  question  at  the  White  House 
press  conference  of  Aug.  2  the  Presi¬ 
dent  undertook  to  put  the  curse  on 
Senator  Johnson  by  saying  that  no 
one  in  his  wildest  dreams  could  con¬ 
sider  Hiram  Johnson  any  longer  a 
liberal  or  progressive.” 

SUNKIST  DRIVE 

Two  280-line  advertisements  will 
be  used  during  the  week  of  Sept.  22 
and  one  280-line  ad  during  the  week 
of  Sept.  29  in  a  list  of  157  dailies  in 
108  cities  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  for  S  u  n  k  i  s  t 
oranges  and  lemons.  ’The  message 
will  also  be  carried  in  2,695  weeklies. 
Lord  &  ’Thomas  places  the  account. 


Lone,  Benson,  McClure 
In  New  Chicago  Firm 

Chicago,  Aug.  28— Formation  of  a 
new  advertising  agency— Lane,  Ben¬ 
son,  McClure,  Inc.,  with  offices  at 
8  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  effective  Sept.  1, 
was  announced  here  today.  Accounts 
to  be  placed  by  the  agency  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 

William  Noble  Lane,  president  of 
the  firm,  was  formerly  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Allis  Chalmers, 
Milwaukee,  and  more  recently  with 
Frank  Steel  &  Associates,  Chicago 
agency.  His  brother,  John  S.  Lane, 
is  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  Allis  Chal¬ 
mers  Company. 

W.  Frank  McClure,  veteran  agency 
executive,  is  leaving  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  Critchfield  &  Company  to 
become  executive  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  new  agency. 
Mr.  McClure  was  formerly  Chicago 
manager  of  Albert  Frank  &  Company 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  for  two  years. 
He  was  for  five  years  president  of  the 
old  Advertising  Council  of  Chicago 
and  was  foimder  and  first  pn-sident 
of  the  Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club. 

John  Benson,  secretary -treasurer, 
was  at  one  time  in  the  brokerage 
business  here  and  his  previous  adver¬ 
tising  experience  was  with  John 
Ramsey  &  Company,  Chicago. 


The  Greater  Washington 

Population  figures  of  the  1940  Census  place 
Washington  D.  C.  as  the 

11th  LARGEST  enr  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

— and  with  an  appreciable  growth  also  in  the  outlying  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  City’s  Population  Is  663453 

Gain  of  36.2%  Over  1930 

Grand  Total  of  1,017,693 

Gain  of  40.9%  Over  1930 

embraced  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  25  mile  trading  area 
into  Maryland  and  ’Virginia. 

•  •  • 

The  combined  private  and  Govarnment  payroiii  in  Washington  for 
the  month  of  May  this  year  amounted  to  $47,040,700. 

The  Star*s  Place  In  This  Picture 

The  Star  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  circulation  during  the  past 
ten  years — closely  following  the  growth  in  population. 

Increase — Evening  38.3%  Increase — Sunday  38.9% 

The  Star’s  circulation  both  Evening  and  Sunday  in  this  territory  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries  in  either  the  evening  or  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  Sunday  fields. 

The  Star*s  Advertising  Supremacy 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1940 

The  Star  carried  13,249,830  lines; 

Second  paper  7,992,003  lines;  Third  paper  6,364,824  lines;  Fourth 
paper,  3,519,196  lines. 

Cbetiing  ^tar 

With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

New  York  Office  Chleego  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  j.  e  lutz 

110  E.  42nd  8t.  Tribunt  Ttwer 


for  august  31,  1940 
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For  a  better  public  relations  program. 
Sponsored  by  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.  (comprised  of  th*  oxocutiv* 
officers  of  25  state  and  regional  publishers'  ass'n.) 


MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW! 

ORGANIZE  meetings,  with  outstanding  speakers,  in  your  local  advertising,  service  and 
woman’s  clubs. 

TELL  your  Advertising  success  stories.  Emphasize  results,  truth  in  advertising,  its  con* 
tributions  to  the  American  way  of  living. 

PREPARE  editorial  and  advertising  promotion  directed  to  the  consumer. 

POINT  OUT  the  newspaper’s  tremendous  contributions  to  civic  improvement,  charitable 
causes,  worthwhile  developments.  STRESS  freedom  of  the  press,  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  news  field,  dependability  of  news. 

OPEN  your  plants  to  public  inspection.  Plan  lecture  tours.  INTRODUCE  your  staff  to  the 
public  through  illustration  and  comment. 

USE  the  promotion  material  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  wire  services,  ad  mat  services, 
and  your  own  newspaper  association. 

SELL  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUR  PAPER 

Local,  national  and  world  news;  financial,  statistics  and  all  of  the  many  services  that 
pictorial,  fashions,  society,  clubs,  drama,  ship-  go  to  make  up  the  greatness  of  the  American 
ping,  radio,  comics,  cartoons,  automotive,  newspaper.  This  is  the  occasion  to  demon-- 
real  estate,  civic  events,  sports,  magazine,  strate  all  of  the  many  services  of  America’s 
rotogravure,  columnists,  weather,  vital  first  line  of  Security — a  FREE  PRESS. 

This  is  your  national  wtak,  your  annual  show  cast.  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  IT! 

For  further  information,  address  William  N.  Hardy,  Chairman,  NAM  , 

National  Newspaper  Week  Committe.  c-o  PNPA,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  OCT.  1  TO  8.  INC. 
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Spends  More  for 
News  and  Less 
On  Promotion 

Mark  Ethridge  Tells  How 

Louisville  Papers 
Reversed  Trend 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

With  approach  of  the  fall  season, 
when  circulation  promotion  activities 
usually  resume  in  full  vigor,  we  pre¬ 
sent  this  week  a  digest  of  the  remarks 
of  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  who  told  SNPA  members 
last  spring  How  to  Sell  Newspapers 
Without  Pogo  Sticks.” 

Favors  Lass  Promotion  Expanse 
In  presenting  Mr.  Ethridge’s  views 
we  are  offering  what  may  seem  to 
be  a  paradox  to  circulation  manaprs 
who  may  expect  the  “green  light”  on 
promotional  activities  this  fall.  Mr. 
Ethridge  s  contention  is  there  should 
be  more  editorial  and  less  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  expense.  In  short,  he 
believes  that  printing  a  good  news¬ 
paper  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
selling  it. 

‘‘No  sane  person  would  contend  that 
there  is  any  given  way  to  sell  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said  at  the  outeet. 
“Methods  must  vary  with  conditions 
of  competition  and  local  situations. 
Nor  would  1  be  so  dogmatic  for  even 
a  moment  as  to  say  that  old-fashioned 
cuculation  methods,  tied  in  with 
premiums  to  the  customer,  and  even 
insurance,  have  not  been  successful 
in  selling  newspapers  and  in  making 
money.  What  I  do  say  is  that  if  pub¬ 
lishers  but  realized  it,  they  could 
make  more  money  and  build  sounder 
foundations  at  a  time  when  news¬ 
papers,  faced  with  stiffer  and  stiffer 
competition  from  radio  and  from 
magazines  of  various  types,  need 
sounder  foundations.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  cited  experiences  both 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  was  for¬ 
merly  a  newspaper  editor,  and  in 
Louisville,  to  prove  his  theory  that 
editorial  improvement  can  bring  about 
increased  circulation  while  at  the 
same  time  circulation  promotion  ex¬ 
pense  can  be  reduced.  He  told  how 
the  Louisville  pepers,  for  instance, 
decided  to  abolish  insurance,  both  ac¬ 
cident  and  life,  even  though  there 
were  117.811  policies  outstanding  and 
there  had  been  101,850  renewals  the 
year  before  attributed  to  insurance, 
along  with  5,092  new  subscriptions. 

“It  required  about  a  year  and  a 
half  to  work  the  picture  down,”  he 
said,  “but  out  of  the  117,000  piolicy 
holders  we  had  about  15  complaints. 
Undoubtedly  we  did  suffer  some  in 
the  failure  to  obtain  subscriptions 
from  pjersons  who  would  have  bought 
the  piolicy  and  got  the  papier  on  the 
side,  but  we  are  not  interested  in 
throwing  the  papier  in  like  a  stick  of 
candy  with  a  side  of  bacon.  .  .  . 

Editorial  Content  Improved 
“Where  have  the  savings  come 
from?  It  is  true  that  we  got  a  big 
saving  out  of  the  promotion  account 
because  of  insurance,  but  in  spite  of 
the  delivery  of  43,000  more  daily 
papiers,  we  have  102  full-time  adult 
employes  for  circulation  department 
alone  exclusive  of  mail  room  and  in¬ 
surance,  against  206  in  1935.  A  great 
piart  of  the  money  has  come  from 
there.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have 
increased  the  rate  to  the  subscriber 
5  cents  a  week  in  outside  delivery 
towns,  50  cents  a  year  on  the  mail  and 
raised  from  3  to  5  cents  on  street 
sales.  For  fear  that  you  are  putting 
too  mucn  stress  on  insurance  sav¬ 


ings,  let  me  say  that  we  are  opierat- 
ing  all  functions  of  the  circulation 
department  on  less  than  50%  of  its 
revenue  against  a  historic  65.1%  for 
1925;  127.7%  for  1929;  68.1%  for  1933 
and  58.3%,  for  1937.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  was  quick  to  pioint 
out  that  savings  made  were  by  no 
means  converted  into  profit.  The 
money  was  spent  for  improving  the 
editorial  content,  he  explained,  ad¬ 
ding; 

“But  we  do  feel  that  in  improving 
the  product,  we  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  property;  that  we  have 
improved  our  chances  of  living  in  a 
business  that  has  had  too  high  a 
mortality  rate  and  that,  in  the  end, 
we  have  followed  sound  business 
judgment  in  letting  the  editorial  dol¬ 
lar  pierform  the  double  duty  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  paper  and  holding  the  sub¬ 
scriber  without  excessive  renewal 
commissions  and  promotion  costs.” 

The  Louisville  newspapjer  executive 
related  in  detail  some  of  the  editorial 
improvements  made  in  applying  the 
theory  that  the  best  dollar  is  the  news 
dollar.  He  told  how  the  news  con¬ 
tent  had  been  increased  from  90 
columns  daily  in  the  Courier-Journal 
in  1935  to  121.2  columns  average  in 
1939.  The  net  increase  was  for  news 
end  interpretative  material,  rather 
than  for  feature  material,  he  said. 
Every  feature  was  reworked  and  a 
great  many  changed,  he  added,  and 
every  worthwhile  news  and  picture 
service  was  given  to  the  readers. 

"Report  of  Stewardship" 

Mr.  Ethridge  pointed  out  the  papers’ 
present  promotion  program  is  keyed 
to  three  things: 

(1)  Proving  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  are  good  citizens,  in  spite 
of  being  a  monopoly — this  is  done  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  “Report  of 
Stewardship”  giving  an  accounting  on 
January  first  of  all  they  have  done 
m  the  past  year  to  improve  the  papers. 

(2)  Proving  that  the  papers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  city  prospering  through 
the  sponsorship  of  various  civic  en¬ 
terprises,  such  as  Summer  Opera, 
Farm  and  Home  Improvement, 
Women’s  Institute,  etc. 

(3)  Dramatizing  the  papers’  per¬ 
sonnel — he  explained,  “Our  promotion 
is  not  keyed  to  raving  about  a  new 
serial  or  a  new  comic  .  .  .  we  exploit 
special  articles  by  our  own  people 
and  introduce  newcomers  and  old- 
timers.” 

Governors  Hail  Carriers 

GOVERNORS  from  21  states  and 

Wendell  Willkie,  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  have  sent  letters 
of  commendation  to  newspaper  boys 
as  part  of  the  promotion  for  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Week,  sponsored  by  News¬ 
paper  Boys  of  America,  Inc.,  Sept. 
22-28.  Advance  interest  in  the  cele- 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

at  reasonable  prices 

We  offer  for  sale  several  hand¬ 
casting  boxes,  tail  cutters, 
shavers,  finishing  and  cooling 
machines,  and  other  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  taken  in  trade 
against  Pony  Autoplates  — 
either  “as  is”  or  altered  to  suit 
your  requirements.  Send  your 
specifications  and  requirements 
to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


"Life  Begins  ef  Sixty"  for  Louis  H.  Rose, 
Chicago  Tribune  circulation  manager, 
shown  cutting  a  piece  of  his  birthday  calie 
for  Nora  Gleason,  secretary  to  S.  N.  Her* 
senhorn,  assistant  circulation  manager, 
Aug.  21.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Rose  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  birthday  dinner  cele¬ 
bration,  staged  by  the  "Get  Together 
Club"  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel.  Tribune 
executives,  headed  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher,  attended  the  dinner 
at  which  Mr.  Rose  was  given  a  riding 
horse  for  his  Arizona  ranch.  Mr.  Rose  will 
observe  his  30th  anniversary  with  the 
Tribune,  Sept.  24. 


bration  of  Newspaper  Boy  Week  is 
considerably  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before,  according  to  Charles  E. 
Knepper  of  NBA. 

Oregon  Journal  Booklet 
JUST  OFF  the  press  is  a  little  book, 
published  by  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  aptly  titled  “How  to  be  a 


Successful  Carrier-Salesman.”  The 
22-page  book  gives  a  short  history  of 
the  Journal,  outlines  its  principal  fea¬ 
tures  and  services  and  instructs  the 
carriers  in  the  duties  and  profits  of 
their  efforts. 

How  to  collect  the  monthly  news¬ 
paper  bill,  how  to  approach  prospec¬ 
tive  subscribers,  how  to  make  out 
their  monthly  financial  statements,  all 
of  these  and  many  other  things  are 
described  in  the  booklet.  The  pocket- 
size  book  is  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  carrier-salesmen 
outings  and  some  of  the  Journal’s 
personnel  and  services.  Sketches 
scattered  through  the  book  higWight 
instructions  given  in  the  text.  One 
feature  is  a  list  of  definitions  of  vari¬ 
ous  terms  used  in  connection  with  a 
carrier-salesman’s  route. 

Anton  Peterson,  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  expects  the  book  to  be 
of  value  in  training  new  carrier- 
salesmen  and  to  be  a  handy  source 
booklet  for  those  already  engaged  as 
Journal  carriers. 

Texans  to  Meet 

HOW  TO  GEIT  increased  publishing 

revenues  from  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  the  principal  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  Sept.  22-24  meeting 
of  the  Texas  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Ft.  Worth.  Likewise,  the  program 
will  be  devoted  extensively  to 
circulation  problems  of  smaller 
dailies. 

■ 

KIWANIS  EDITED  DAILY 

With  all  advertising  and  editorial 
features  handled  by  the  Oklahoma 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News  and  Star  on  Aug.  21  published  a 
special  25th  Anniversary  Kiwanis  edi¬ 
tion,  which  ran  22  pages. 


|—in  Springfield.  Illinois- 
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Editorial  Page 
Formula  Changed 
By  Austin  Papers 

Readers  Want  Explanations 
Of  News,  Not  Opinions, 
Editor  of  Dailies  Says 

Abandoning  the  almost  universal 
editorial  page  technique  “that  was 
popular  when  the  first  automobiles 
chugged  along  as  horseless  carriages,” 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American  and 
Statesman  have  adopted  a  new  for¬ 
mula  for  their  editorial  pages  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  “to  make  the  editorial  and  inter¬ 
pretative  page  the  thoughtful  motive 
of  the  newspaper.” 

Announcing  the  formula  as  “some¬ 
thing  which  we  believe  is  entirely  new 
in  newspaper  journalism,”  the  news¬ 
papers  explained  to  readers:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  today’s  newspaper  is  much 
more  important  in  its  informative 
scope  than  ever  in  history.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  we  have  tossed  the 
old  idea  of  an  editorial  page  with  so 
many  columns  devoted  to  editorial 
conunent,  out  the  window.  In  its 
place  we  are  substituting  a  page  of 
daily  news  behind  the  news.  Edi¬ 
torials,  certainly.  But  the  editorial 
will  fit  the  needs  of  the  discussion, 
and  not  be  so  much  reading  matter 
in  a  certain  number  of  columns.” 

Seeks  "Workable"  Page 
Before  the  present  unusual  handling 
of  the  editorial  pages  was  decided 
upon.  Executive  Editor  Charles  E. 
Green  for  a  while  considered  throw¬ 
ing  them  out  the  window  and  trying 
newspapers  with  no  editorial  page  at 
all,  he  told  Edtor  &  Publisher.  He 
debated  a  page  containing  columns, 
syndicated  and  local,  and  features,  but 
no  editorial  matter. 

“1  saw  that  the  editorial  page  was 
losing  prestige  and  readers,”  he  said. 
They  were  pages  sent  in  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  with  certain  coluifms;  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  topics  there  were  to 
discuss,  the  editorial  writers  had  a 
certain  number  of  columns  to  fill 
each  day. 

“I  tried  the  idea  of  an  editorial-less 
page  on  several  persons,  and  talked 
to  progressive  editors  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  then  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  editorial  page  could  be  made 
workable.” 

Green  commented  that  a  problem 
was  to  get  objective  writing  into  the 
revitalized  pages;  that  he  did  not  want 
his  own  opinions,  the  owners’  opin¬ 
ions,  nor  the  opinions  of  any  priv¬ 
ileged  class — that  he  wants  explana¬ 
tions  that  would  tell  the  average 
American  what  was  happening. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 
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and 
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with  the 
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newspaper  loss  of  prestige  is  due  not 
to  the  working  unit  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  publisher 
and  the  top-deck  editorial  hands  de¬ 
pend  on  their  wives’  gossip  at  the 
bridge  table,  the  country  club  chat¬ 
ter,  to  find  out  what  the  country  is 
talking  about  or  thinking.  Then  they 
try  to  force  these  opinions  down  the 
throats  of  average  Americans.” 

And,  describing  the  change.  Green 
recounted: 

“In  column  one  on  our  editorial 
page,  we  print  the  best  analytical 
story  of  the  day  on  the  war. 

Not  One  Man's  Opinion 

“Instead  of  printing  one  man’s  opin¬ 
ion  on  state  politics,  our  political 
writers  were  asked  to  write  an  objec¬ 
tive  story  on  what  was  happening 
and  why — telling  both  sides.  We  felt 
if  the  people  knew  all  sides  to  the 
story  they  could  well  make  up  their 
collective  minds  as  to  what  was  going 
on.  The  political  writer  tried  to  make 
human  the  man  he  was  writing  about, 
so  the  reader  would  get  a  picture  of 
that  man. 

“City  council  meets  of  a  morning. 
Our  reporter  was  asked,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  to  write  an  objective 
story  of  the  discussion — what  it  meant 
to  the  taxpayers.  This,  I  felt,  was 
better  than  a  plain  rewrite.  The  ob¬ 


jective  writing  could  tell  the  news 
along  with  its  interpretation.  And 
who  could  do  it  better  than  the  man 
covering  city  affairs? 

“The  objective  writing  might  be 
in  complete  disagreement  with  what 
I  wrote  editorially.  Or  again,  it 
might  switch  my  opinion  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  If  the  question  was  a  close  one, 
we  might  have  a  general  discussion 
on  it,  with  several  sitting  in — express¬ 
ing  different  opinions.” 

Generally,  Green  said,  if  world  dis¬ 
cussion  calls  for  two  columns,  it  gets 
that  amount.  If  local  calls  for  more, 
it  gets  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  other 
less  impKjrtant  material  for  the  day. 
“We  are,”  he  said,  “going  to  try  and 
make  our  columns  even  more  flexible 
than  ever  before.  If  it  calls  for  mak¬ 
ing  over  the  editorial  page  between 
editions,  it  will  be  made  over.  Our 
object  is  now,  and  we  will  approach 
it  more  closely  this  fall,  is  to  make  the 
daily  editorial  page  a  summary  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  world — and 
what  world  opinion  is.” 

He  said  he  did  not  “go  the  whole 
hog”  on  the  changeover  idea  all  at 
once.  “We  still  run  some  set  columns. 
We  still  do  some  word-munching. 
But  a  two-month  experimental  jjeriod 
has  shown  me  what  we  are  trying  can 
work.  Our  editorial  page  is  certainly 
out  of  the  dumps.  By  early  Septem¬ 


ber,  we  will  have  moved  over  into  the 
plan  outlined  as  nearly  100%  as  we 
can.” 


WINS  TOP  CMTC  HONOR 

Out  of  2,300  boys  in  the  CMTC  camp 
at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  this  summer, 
Donald  J.  Metzger,  a  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  carrier  for  six  years 
was  named  the  best  all  around  sol¬ 
dier  at  the  camp  during  July.  While 
army  notables  looked  on.  Col.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  presented  Metzger  a 
medal  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  achievement,  Metzger 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  troop 
train  which  recently  arrived  in  Utica. 
He  plans  to  take  examinations  to  be 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Reserves. 


USING  BERLIN  DIARY 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
this  week  began  the  publication  of 
“Diary  of  a  Berlin  Correspondent.” 
written  by  a  staff  member,  Melvin  K. 
Whiteleather,  former  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  who  returned  recently  to 
the  United  States  from  Germany 
where  he  had  been  stationed  since 
1934. 


Crop  Income  Boosts  Buying 
Power  of  Families  in  The 

STAR-TELEGRAM  "Square"* 


★  ★  ★ 


Gross  crop  Income  for  1939,  including  government  payments,  reached  $164,900,910, 
47%  of  the  Texas  toteJ.  No  wonder  advertisers  and  agencies  have  their  eyes  on  "The 
Square,"  which  trading  area  (buying  income  1939 — $763,217,000)  is  covered  more  thor¬ 
oughly  by  THE  STAR-TELEGRAM  than  by  any  other  newspaper. 


*'‘The  Square”  Is  the 
Fort  Worth  Trading  Area 


Crop  money  means  money  spendable  for  things 
people  buy  and  use — and  West  Texas  folks  want  the 
best.  That  explains  why  over  400,000  families  (90  7% 
native  white)  in  this  area  spent  $455,520,000  for  retail 
purchases  in  1939,  27.6%  of  the  Texas  total.  Star- 
Telegram  advertisers  get  their  share  of  this  business. 


Build  SALES  "In  the  Square,"  Use  The 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher  Bush  Joinei,  Nat’l  Adv.  Mgr. 
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The  Fort  Worth  Star«Telegram  Of  fers  the  Largest 
Circulation  in  Texas  at  the  Lowest  Daily  Milline  Rate 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 

By  FRANZ  E.  FEHLMAN 


♦he  lackadaisical  attitude  of  the  aver-  the  classified  section  as  in  the  run 
age  used  car  salesman.  of  paper. 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  used  car 
dealer  could,  in  a  few  months’  time,  Other  Copy  Ideas 
get  the  cream  of  all  the  used  car  ip  COPY  is  being  prepared  for  fami- 


No.  184.  Used  Cars 


IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE  of  Motor,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hearst  International  Mag¬ 
azines,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
headed,  “Wanted:  Real  Used  Car  Sta¬ 
tistics,”  which  read: 

“Often  in  the  past  Motor  has 
stressed  the  need  for  reliable  data  on 
used  car  sales  and  stocks.  Such 

statistics,  covering  the  entire  country.  Who  Buys  Used  Cars 


used  cars  is  confined  to  the  classified 
pages.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
used  car  dealers  are  compelled  to 
use  this  part  of  the  newspaper.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  other  parts  of 
the  paper  should  be  used.  Some  of 
the  reasons  now  follow. 


are  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  because  so  large  a  part  of  the 
business  has  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  franchised  dealers  into  those  of 
exclusive  used  car  operators.  Many 
dealers  in  big  cities  now  are  whole¬ 
saling  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  units 
they  accept  in  trade.  Because  of  this 
trend  one  of  the  great  automobile 


WE  HAVE  INTERVIEWED  many 
used  car  dealers  during  the  past  six 
months.  Our  leading  question  has 
always  been  this:  “what  group  or 
groups  buy  most  of  your  used  cars?” 
Percentages  vary  in  every  territory, 
depending  on  the  locality. 

If  the  suggestions  here  outlined  are 


business  in  his  territory,  if  he  simply 
told  the  readers  of  a  daily  newspaper 
that  they  could  go  to  his  place  of 
business,  look  at  a  car  and  get  a 
truthful  pedigree  on  any  car  in  his 
lot. 

Take  two  cars  of  the  same  make, 
same  model,  same  year  that  have 
each  been  driven  30,000  miles.  Car 
No.  1  was  driven  by  a  careful,  pains¬ 
taking  driver;  the  driver  of  Car  No. 
2  was  always  in  a  hurry  and  paid 
little  attention  to  its  care.  At  the 
end  of  30,000  miles.  Car  No.  1  is 
probably  good  for  an  additional  50,- 
000  to  100.000  miles,  with  reasonable 
care,  while  Car  No.  2  may  be  good 
for  another  10,000  or  15,000  miles, 
provided  a  lot  of  repair  work  is  done. 

Any  dealer  who  has  the  courage  to 
give  a  used  car  buyer  the  pedigree 
of  the  car  he  is  looking  at  is  bound 
to  win  the  friendship  and  the  confi- 


companies  is  seriously  considering  a  followed,  the  first  step  in  laying  out  prospect. 


contract  clause  requiring  its  dealers 
to  retail  at  least  half  their  second¬ 
hand  cars.  The  trading  ratio  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  nearly  two 
years  as  a  result  of  the  swift  expan¬ 
sion  in  wholesale  ,ol\ime.  Only 
fragmentary  figures  are  available  on 
used  car  sales  either  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Reports  made  to  factories  on 
dealers’  inventories  have  become  more 
or  less  meaningless.  So  far  as  can 
be  determined  used  car  sales  have 
increased  only  about  half  as  fast  as 
new  car  deliveries  on  a  percentage 
basis.  No  one  has  any  idea  how 
many  units  are  in  the  hands  of 
second-hand  operators  at  any  given 
time  but  they  are  the  ones  who  fix 
prices.” 

Shortly  after  the  above  editorial 
appeared,  the  publisher  of  three  sub¬ 
urban  papers  asked  us  to  spend  an 
evening  with  him  and  14  used  car 
dealers — who  also  sell  new  cars — and 
.cee  if  we  could  not  jointly  work  out 
some  program  to  obtain  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  used  car  sales 
made  in  the  district  where  one  of  the 
papers  was  located. 

State  Registrations 
FROM  the  State  Registration  Bureau 
we  learned  that  16,001  used  cars 
were  sold  in  the  coimty  in  question. 


a  program  for  one  or  more  used  car 
dealers,  is  to  find  out  from  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  buys  their  cars.  In  one  com¬ 
munity  we  found  that  14%  of  all  cars 
were  sold  to  unmarried  men  and 
women — mechanics,  nurses,  dentists, 
young  lawyers,  etc.  We  found  that 
36%  of  all  the  cars  were  sold  to 
families  with  small  children;  we  found 
that  43%  were  sold  to  families  with 
grown  children.  The  balance  of  the 
sales  could  not  be  thrown  into  any 
specific  classification. 

Once  you  know  the  percentage  of 
sales  made  to  each  different  group,  it 
is  easy  to  lay  out  an  advertising 
schedule  to  fit  each  of  the  three 
groups.  In  the  meeting  we  attended, 
it  was  the  combined  judgment  of  the 
14  dealers  that  the  easiest  market 
for  them  to  sell  v/ould  be  unmarried 
business  men  and  business  women. 
They  felt  that  they  were  selling  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  two  mar¬ 
ried  groups — families  with  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  families  with  grown  chil-  j 
dren.  They  also  felt  that  they  should 
occasionally  run  copy  directed  to  high 
school  youngsters  and  college  people, 
urging  them  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  their  parents  the  convenience  - of 
an  inexpensive  roadster  or  coupe. 
This  market  is  relatively  small  and 
yet  it  might  be  a  very  profitable 


lies  with  small  children,  why  not 
tell  mothers  about  the  advantages  of 
a  good  used  car — how  it  will  enable 
her  to  get  away  from  her  household 
work  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  to  take 
the  children  out  in  the  country,  and 
to  and  from  school  and  Sunday  school 
on  rainy  days,  etc. 

If  copy  is  for  families  with  grown 
children,  there  is  no  end  of  selling 
themes.  As  an  example,  assume  that 
the  family  has  a  boy  18  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  16.  Assume  that  these  youngsters 
ere  planning  on  going  to  college.  They 
have  never  had  a  car.  Tell  parents 
that  one  of  the  finest  gifts  they  can 
make  their  youngsters  is  a  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  used  car — a  coupe  or  a  road¬ 
ster. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  group  of  un¬ 
married  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  business  or  who  are  work- 
:ng  in  factories  or  who'  are  doing 
professional  work.  To  them  a  car  can 
be  a  genuine  asset.  They  can  cover 
more  territory — see  more  people. 


One  of  the  14  dealers  who  sat  in  on 
our  meeting  told  us  that  he  sold  three 

used  cars  to  one  family  in  a  period  , 

of  five  years.  He  said  it  made  him 

feel  better  than  if  he  sold  three  new  ROSENWALD  SCHOLAR 


cars  because  he  had  won  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  this  family. 
Because  of  their  confidence  in  him, 
they  had  sent  him  no  less  than  seven 
new  car  prospects — six  of  whom  he 
scld. 

Display  vs.  Classified 


Albert  E.  Carter,  Sunday  editor  and 
Foreign  Affairs  writer  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  leaves  Sept.  1  for  a 
12-month  study  of  political,  economic 
and  social  developments  in  South 
America.  He  is  making  the  trip  under 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  last  winter  completed  a  six-month 
IF  YOUR  RULES  are  such  that  you  study  of  the  Latin  Americas,  spend- 


will  not  permit  used  car  advertis¬ 
ing,  except  in  your  classified  columns, 
we  see  no  reason  why  straightforward 
copy  appearing  above  the  listing  of 
cars  will  not  be  just  as  effective  in 


ing  two  months  in  Mexico.  That 
study  also  was  made  on  a  Rosenwald 
Fund  scholarship.  Harry  W.  Hickey, 
of  the  Times  copy  desk,  will  be  moved 
to  the  Sunday  desk  to  replace  Carter. 


where  the  paper  reaches  about  half  market.^  During  the  s^ool  year,  ^you  j 
of  the  families.  Therefore,  the  avail-  ^  ^ 

able  market  that  could  be  effectively 
covered  by  the  publisher,  accounted 
for  about  half  of  all  the  used  car 
sales,  or  8,000  cars. 

Each  dealer  was  asked  to  tell  what 
percentage  of  used  car  sales  made 

in  the  territory  where  the  paper  is  What  to  Soy  About  a  Used  Cor 
located  could  be  traced  to  downtown  ^  HAVE  CHECKED  hundreds— 
used  car  dealers,  and  what  percent-  ygg  thousands — of  used  car  adver- 
age  could  be  allotted  to  suburban  tisements  and.  almost  without  excep- 
dealers.  The  percentages  varied.  One  tion,  we  have  found  one  of  these  three 


can  visit  almost  any  high  school  or 
college  and  find  many  roadsters  or 
coupes — and  90%  of  them  are  used 
cars — bought  by  their  parents  or 
bought  by  the  youngster  from  his  own 
savings  account. 


ELIMINATING  "GUESSWORK"  IN  ILLINOIS 

Finding  consumer  preference  is  part  of  our  work.  Indi¬ 
vidual  market  reports,  as  well  as  state  findings  are  available 
to  assist  manufacturers  and  their  agencies  in  building  sales 
and  advertising  programs. 

Who  Are  the  Distributors?  .  .  . 

We  know.  Our  market  booklets  give  names,  addresses,  buyers  and 
territory  covered  in  the  following  classifications: 

1.  Appliances  6.  Hardware 

2.  Beverages  7.  Motor  Vehicles  &  Requisites 

: _ i..j: _ _ 

3.  Department  Stores 

4.  Drugs 

5.  Food  &  Tobacco  8.  Radio 


including  auto  accessories,  auto 
dealers,  tire  outlets,  gasoline 
and  oil. 


dealer  said  90%  of  his  sales  were 
made  in  the  county;  another  dealer 
said  40%  of  his  sales  were  made  in 
the  county.  The  average  of  all  the 
dealers  was  60%. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  part  of  the  automotive 
industry  for  the  past  20  years  knows 
that  trade-ins,  or  tised  cars,  have 
probably  contributed  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  the  failure  of  a 
dealer. 

In  spite  of  all  the  seemingly  in¬ 
surmountable  handicaps  of  the  used 
car  business,  we  find  here  and  there 
dealers  who  have  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  their  territory,  who  have 
developed  selling  programs,  canvass¬ 
ing  crews,  direct  mail,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  we  find  a  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  schedule  that  has  been 
helpful. 

In  many  cities  the  advertising  of 


Market  Books  of  any  individual  member,  as  well  as  complete 
books  on  classifications  listed  above,  free  for  the  asking. 


words  in  the  headline:  clearance,  bar¬ 
gain,  prices  cut.  Judging  from  the 
copy  that  is  now  run  by  the  average 
used  car  dealer,  it  would  seem  that 
most  of  them  hope  for  sales  but  when 
their  used  car  lot  is  filled,  they  call 
in  a  newspaper  solicitor,  lay  out  a 
big  ad,  and,  in  manv  cases,  cut  prices 
as  much  as  20  or  25%.  Bargain  hun¬ 
ters  are  always  around — we  find  them 
everywhere.  Manv  people  who  have 
been  thinking  of  buying  a  used  car, 
check  these  “high  pressure”  adver¬ 
tisements  and  then  pick  out  a  real 
bargain.  Invariably  the  dealer  loses 
on  the  transaction.  j 

The  buyer  of  a  used  car  has  but  I 
one  problem,  which  is  this:  “which  | 
dealer  can  I  trust — which  one  will  ] 
tell  me  the  truth  about  anv  used  car 
that  he  has  in  stock?”  Unless  you 
have  bought  a  used  car.  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  the  indifference  and  ' 


Consumer  Surveys 


Surveys  made  in  the  homes  by  housewives  for  individual  markets, 
as  well  as  state  wide  analyses,  are  available  in  the  following  classifi¬ 
cations: 


Coffee 
Tea 
Soaps 
Cereals 
Dog  Food 


I>ard 

Shortening 
Oleomargarine 
Gasoline  and  Oil 

Flour  and  Cake  Flours 


All  material  is  in  a  size  suitable  for  your  letter  filing  cases.  No 
charge  or  obligation.  Copies  are  free  upon  receipt  of  your  letter. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Will 
Hold  Jobs 
For  Guardsmen 


In  a  notice  to  employes  Aug.  29, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher, 
JVetr  York  Times,  announced  the 
Times  will  grant  leave-of-absence  to 
all  employes  called  to  active  military 
duty  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
Times  at  full  time  for  one  year  or 
more,  and  will  reinstate  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  their  present  or 
equivalent  position  without  loss  of  any 
of  the  personnel  benefits  controlled  by 
the  management. 

The  Times  also  will  pay  monthly 
to  such  employes  with  dependents 
50fc  of  the  difference  between  their 
Times  salaries  and  the  total  of  their 
service  pay. 

Mr.  Sulzberger’s  statement  follows 
in  full: 

“President  Roosevelt  has  signed  the 
bill  authorizing  him  to  call  into  active 
service  for  one  year  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Army  (National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserves).  The  New 
York  Times  will  grant  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  all  employes  so  called  to  duty 
who  have  been  employed  by  this  com¬ 
pany  at  full  time  for  one  year  or  more, 
and  will  reinstate  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  their  present  or  equivalent 
position  without  loss  of  any  of  the 
personnel  benefits  controlled  by  the 
management. 

"Whenever  a  full  time  employe  of 
more  than  one  year’s  service  with  the 
New  York  Times  called  to  such  duty 
certifies  that  he  has  dependents  (wife, 
minor  children,  parents  or  minor 
brothers  or  sisters)  the  Times  will 
pay  monthly  to  such  dependents  (dis¬ 
tributed  as  such  employe  may  des¬ 
ignate)  50%  of  the  difference  between 
his  salary  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  total  of  his  pay  plus  allow¬ 
ances  received  from  the  United  States 
Government.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  this  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  Times  exceed  $100  per  month. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  foregoing 
shall  apply  only  so  long  as  no  state  of 
war  exists;  moreover,  that  these  ar¬ 
rangements  are  not  contractual  but 
are  merely  an  indication  of  the  man¬ 
agement’s  intention.  In  the  event  of 
war,  or  in  the  event  of  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  dependents  of  those  called 
to  the  service,  he  New  York  Times 
will  restudy  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  such  future  circumstances.” 

give  job  assurance 

j  The  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
■  Item  informs  Editor  &  Publisher  it 
I  editorially  announced  July  26  that  it 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 


would  guarantee  future  employment 
of  members  of  its  organization  called 
for  military  service.  The  Gannett 
Publishing  Company  of  Portland,  Me., 
publishers  of  the  Portland  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  Evening  Express,  the  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram,  and  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal,  Augusta,  and  the 
Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  announced 
Oct.  20,  1939,  that  it  would  assure  its 
employes’  jobs  if  they  were  called  to 
the  colors.  The  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch  also  recently  as¬ 
sured  its  employes  their  jobs  will 
await  them  if  they  are  drafted,  as  did 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  The 
announcement  was  made  Aug.  13. 
The  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen, 
Tex.,  also  went  on  record  similarly 
July  27. 

■ 

ON  CLIPPER  FXIGHT 

Six  publishers  and  news  executives 
were  passengers  on  the  American 
Clipper  on  a  guest  flight  to  New 
Zealand  by  way  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Canton  Island,  and  Noumea,  French 
New  Caledonia,  Aug.  24.  The  Pan 
American  Airways  airliner  carried  14 
passengers,  crew  of  ten  and  mail. 
They  included  Paul  Patterson,  pub¬ 


lisher,  Sun  papers,  Baltimore;  Amon 
G.  Carter,  publisher.  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram;  James  G.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Nashville  Banner;  Clem  J. 
Randeau,  vice-president.  United  Press; 
Thomas  H.  Beck,  president,  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Muir,  publisher,  Newsweek 
magazine. 

■ 

Pegler  Declines  Bid 
To  Rejoin  Guild 

The  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  last  February  asked  his 
permission  to  put  forward  his  name 
as  a  candidate  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  presidency  following/ 
the  death  of  Heywood  Broun,  last 
week  asked  Westbrook  Pegler,  New 
York  World-Telegram  columnist,  and 
frequent  critic  of  the  guild,  to  rejoin 
the  CIO-affiliated  union. 

In  a  letter  to  the  columnist  Aug.  20, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  the  signer,  Stanley 
Wolfe,  president  of  the  Youngstown 
guild,  the  Ohio  guild  group  asked  the 
columnist  to  re-enter  the  guild’s  ranks 
“and  co-operate  with  us  in  fighting  the 
influence  and  tendencies  (in  the 


guild)  which  you  oppose.” 

Pegler,  who  resigned  from  the  guild 
last  January  after  being  a  member 
several  years,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  would  decline  the  Youngstown 
guild’s  invitation,  and  would  so  notify 
Wolfe  in  a  letter  shortly.  He  said  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposal 
would  be  contained  in  his  letter  to 
Wolfe. 

■ 

TOUSCHUS  RETURNS 

Otto  Tolischus,  veteran  New  York 
Times  European  correspondent,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York,  Aug.  28  aboard 
the  U.  S.  Army  transport  American 
Legion.  He  came  back  to  the  States, 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  to  cover 
“a  special  assignment”  for  the  Times, 
the  nature  of  which  he  declined  to 
divulge.  He  may  return  to  Europe 
when  the  assignment  here  is  com¬ 
pleted,  he  said,  although  no  definite 
plans  in  that  regard  have  yet  been 
made.  Tolischus,  who  was  invited  by 
the  Nazis  to  take  a  leave-of-absence 
in  March,  covered  the  German-Nor- 
wegian  debacle  from  Stockholm,  where 
he  was  stationed  when  he  came  home. 
He  had  covered  Germany  since  Hit¬ 
ler’s  rise  last  March. 


The  Dallas  News  Brings 

CHEMURGY 

To  Texas 


CHEMURGY — the  science  of  developing  new 
uses  for  farm  products  through  chemistry — has 
become  a  byword  in  Texas  because  The  Dallas 
News  and  "The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News  have 
made  it  so. 


Paper  from  pines — starch  from  sweet  potatoes, 
vegetable  oils  from  peanuts,  flax,  tung  trees,  soy¬ 
beans — these  are  just  items  in  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
movement. 


And  a  New  Day 
Downs  For 
AGRICULTURE 
In  The 

Lone  Star  State 


A  New  $500,000  Yam  Processing  Industry  Assured 
A  Six-Million-Dollar  Newsprint  Mill  in  Operation 
And  These  Are  Just  the  Beginning! 


As  reported  by  The  Dallas  News,  August  7,  1940,  a  $300,(M)0 
corporation  has  been  set  up  to  process  the  old-fashioned  East  Texas 
yam  into  valuable  products  ranging  from  stock  feed  to  mucilage,  starch, 
baker’s  flour  and  other  by-products.  The  backers  of  this  new  industry 
freely  acknowledge  The  Dallas  News’  urging  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 


launching  of  the  project. 

Back  in  January,  1940,  the  new 
six-million-dollar  paper  mill  at 
Lufkin,  Texas,  went  into  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  newsprint  made 
from  East  Texas  pine  trees. 

The  Dallas  News  has  been  a 
consistent  backer  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  from  its  inception  and  is  a 
user  today  of  its  product. 


Chemurgy  is  one  of  the  many 
activities  that  lie  behind  the  power 
and  prestige  of  The  News. 

When  you  advertise  in  the 
Dallas  market,  the  buyer  influence 
made  possible  by  such  enterprise 
is  at  your  disposal.  And  Chemurgy 
is  increasing  the  buying  power  of 
your  Texas  customer. 


Write  for  Your  Copy  of  Booklet  on  Chemurgy  in  Texas 


foi  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Curved  Plates 


Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

JOHN  B.  \^'OODWARD,  Inc.,  Representatives  Member  BASIC  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  Inc. 

Affiliates:  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  The  Texas  Almanac 
Radio  Station  WTAA  (150,000  Watts) 
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continued  from  page  9 
Indianapolis,  to  handle  its  account. 
Newspapers  are  principal  mediums  to 
be  used.  The  brewery  makes  Cham¬ 
paign  Velvet  Gold  Label  beer. 

Hotel  Woodstock,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Needham  &  Grohamann, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  agency,  has  been  selected 
to  handle  the  account  of  Num  Spe¬ 
cialty  Company,  producers  of  Thum, 
a  product  to  discourage  infant  thumb 
sucking  and  nail  picking.  Newspa- 
papers,  general  magazines,  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 

Par-Ful,  ant  paste  produced  by 
Chemical  Distributing  Co.,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  has  started  a  regional  advertising 
campaign  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
under  direction  of  Sidney  Garfinkel 
Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco. 

The  Monmouth  Military  Institute, 
West  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  has  named 
the  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  to  direct  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
will  be  used.  George  Butterly  is  the 
account  executive. 

Wettlin  &  Company,  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  Robert  C.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

An  extensive  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Milk  Exchange  will  break  on 
Sept.  16.  Thirty-three  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  Philadelphia  area  will 
participate  in  the  drive  which  will 
stress  “homogenized”  milk.  The  cam¬ 
paign  follows  a  year  of  research  on 
the  effects  and  value  of  the  milk. 
Donovan-Armstrong,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  agency,  with  Jess  H.  Whitely  as 
account  executive. 

Haskins  Brothers,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
appointed  Sidney  Garfinkel  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  San  Francisco. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HAROLD  B.  JEWELL,  formerly  copy¬ 
writer  for  Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  and  before  that  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Richardson  Advertising 
Agency,  has  joined  the  sales  educa¬ 
tion  section  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Jam  Handy  Organization,  Jami¬ 
son  Handy,  president,  announced  this 
week. 

Edward  T.  Sajous,  formerly  sales 
promotion  manager  of  General  Foods, 
Inc.,  has  joined  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Randolph  F.  Smith,  formerly  with 
Leon  Livingston  Advertising  Agency 
and  previously  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  is  now  with  El  wood  J.  Robinson 
Agency,  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  J.  McGee,  Dennison  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  for  the  1940-1941  sea¬ 
son.  Other  officers  are  Anthony  J. 
CuccHiARA,  E.  S.  Whitten  Agency, 
vice-president;  Russell  P.  Mahan, 
University  Press,  treasurer;  and  Mary 
T.  Desmond,  Lever  Brothers,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Robert  M.  Brill,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Times  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  agency  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  J.  W.  Pepper,  Inc., 
New  York  agency. 

William  Ashley  Anderson,  former¬ 
ly  with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Donovan-Armstrong,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Craig  Davidson,  formerly  account 
executive  of  Compton  Advertising, 


Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  named  a 
vice-president. 

Henry  E.  Krieger,  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  named  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

■ 

New  Advertisers  and 
Their  Media  Listed 

The  following  list  of  new  adver¬ 
tisers,  their  agencies  and  media  to 
be  used  was  released  this  week  by 
Standard  Advertising  Register; 

Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  5  L'nion  Square. 
New  York  City — “Mac  Laberte”  X'iolin; 
“Martin  Freres”  Woodwinds — Jasper,  l.yncli 
&  Fishcl,  Inc.,  22  West  48th  St.,  Xew  York 
City — using  Trade  Papers,  Export  Pubs.,  Di¬ 
rect  by  Mail.  Dealer  Helps,  Window  Displays, 
Exhibits,  Counter  Displays.  Business  Pubs.- — 
Distr. :  Natl.;  Dealers  4,000. 

Cadillac  Stationery  Co.,  333  Ogden  .\vc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — “Bond  Stationery" — Staley 
.\dver.  Agency,  Inc.,  819  Broadway,  Ft. 
Wayne.  Ind. — K.  W.  Staley,  Acet.  Exec. — 
using  Magazines. 

Chase  l.aboratory,  308  llamniond  Bldg., 
Miami,  Fla. — “Chase  Formula” — .Mark  Byron, 
Inc.,  Congress  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. — S.  E. 
Hunsakcr,  Acet.  Exec,  — using  Newspapers. 

Fuhrmann  &  Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  Shamo- 
kin.  Pa. — “F  &  S  Beer” — Beaumont,  Heller 
&  Sperling,  Inc.,  121  No.  8th  St.,  Reading. 
Pa. — using  Newspapers,  Painted  Boards. 
Posters,  Dealers  Helps,  Novelties,  Electric 
Signs,  Outdoer  Signs — Distr.:  Penna.,  New 
York,  Connecticut. 

Hardy  Salt  Co.,  800  So.  Van  Deventer 
St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — “Farm  Salt” — Gardner 
.\dver.  Co.,  Mart  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
using  Newspapers,  Farm  Papers. 

RtHisevelt-Douglas  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
— “Douglas  Vacuum  Cleaners  for  Auto  In¬ 
teriors  &  Auto  Parts” — Zimmer  .\dvertising. 
347  Stark  Bldg.,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Tyson  &  Company,  Paris,  Tcnn. — “La 
Dainty”  &  Mmc.  Carue”  Cosmetics,  “J.  & 
T,”  Extracts  &  Medicals,  “Tyson’s  Three 
Spot”  Cosmetics — J.  &  T.  Daugherty,  Inc.,  211 
No.  7th  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — using  News- 
palters.  Trade  Papers,  Farm  Papers,  Direct  by 
Mail,  Catalogs,  Circulars.  Sampling.  Indus¬ 
trial  Film.s,  Premiums — Distr.:  Colored  Trade. 

W.  N.  Wilkerson  &  Sons,  324  So.  Front 
St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. — “Drttg  Products” — 
I^ke-Spiro-.Shurman.  Inc.,  2800  Sterick  Bldg., 
Memphis.  Tenn. — using  Newspapers — Distr.: 
Natl. 

■ 

JOINT  AIRLINE  AD 

Chicago,  Aug.  26— The  first  joint 
advertising  of  airline  operation  of 
transport  planes  over  connecting  lines 
was  released  to  newspapers  and  trade 
publications  Aug.  21  by  United  Air 
Lines  and  Western  Air  Express,  to 
announce  new  through  sleeper  ser¬ 
vice  over  connecting  routes  of  the 
two  companies  between  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 
R.  E.  Johnson,  advertising  director  of 
United,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
companies  utilized  1,250  line  space  in 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  and  large 
space  units  in  Chicago,  San  Diego, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  other  key  cities.  N.  W. 
Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  placed  the  ac¬ 
count. 


TO  USE  NEWSPAPERS 

Swank  Products,  Inc.,  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  next  week  will  launch  national 
newspaper  advertising  copy  for  Swank 
braces  in  three  key  cities.  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago.  Hitherto,  na¬ 
tional  magazines  have  been  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  Seventy  lines,  single  col¬ 
umn  advertisements  will  be  used, 
sports  page  position,  two  or  three 
limes  a  week,  continuously  during 
September,  October  and  November. 
Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York, 
13  the  agency. 


HAS  BREWERY  ACCOUNT 

The  Potter  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  releasing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  spot  radio  broadcasts 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  for  the  Burlington  Brewing 
Company. 

BORDEN  CAMPAIGN 

Using  300  newspapers,  the  Borden 
Company  in  behalf  of  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  milk  will  launch  a  Septem¬ 
ber  campaign.  Young  and  Rubicam. 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


R.  G.  McKEE  JOINS  NBC 

Robert  G.  McKee,  formerly  part 
owner  and  executive  vice-president 
of  Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  which  was  dis¬ 
continued  prior  to  Homer  McKee 
joining  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company 
(now  vice-president  of  Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert.  Inc.)  has  joined  the  j 
sales  staff  of  the  NBC  Blue  Network, 
Chicago.  I 

ENLARGES  DRIVE 

The  Air  Transport  Association  will  j 
start  a  second  and  more  extensive  I 
national  advertising  campaign  on  j 
Sept.  2,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
National  and  business  magazines  will  j 
oe  used  in  addition  to  broadsides  and  I 
electric  signs.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  i 
is  the  agency.  Roger  M.  Combs  is  in  | 
charge  of  the  account.  > 


America's  First  Line  of  Defenii 

AMERICA’S  first  line  of  defense  is  American  industry.  It  is  to 
L.  dustry  that  the  nation  looks  today  for  the  armaments  to  prot 
America’s  high  living  standards,  to  defend  the  American  way  of. 

In  the  last  two  generations  American  industry  has  built  a  gr 
nation.  Its  workmen,  scientists,  and  engineers  have  given  us  elec 
lights  in  24  million  American  homes  and  electric  refrigerators  in 
million — conveniences  which  represent  the  highest  standard  | 
living  in  the  world.  And  the  manpower,  the  inventive  and  mi' 
factoring  genius,  the  experience,  the  daring  to  tackle  difficult  tasks 
assets  which  have  helpied  to  produce  for  us  this  high  standard^ 
living — are  among  America’s  strongest  resources  today.  j 

Industry  today  undertakes  the  task  of  building,  not  only 
ments,  but,  equally  important,  the  machines  to  manufacture 
armaments.  And  General  Electric,  which  for  more  than  60  ye£^ 
has  been  putting  electricity  to  work  in  America’s  peacetime 
suits,  is  today  applying  it  to  the  new  job  —  the  job  of  defend  I 
the  benefits  electricity  has  helped  to  create.  ! 


G~E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundft^  ■ 
dollars  for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
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MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press- Herald  Express. 

Sunday  Telegram  (M&ES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  ,(M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
(E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Glob!  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  ( M ) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 
Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 
Evening  Leader  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
Times  (S) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(M&E) 

Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  (E&S) 


In  1,981, 4S>9  New  England  homes,  there  is  a  pronounced  demand  for  greater  efficiency, 
comfort,  and  modernity.  Take  the  problem  of  winter-through  home  warmth — oil-burners, 
to  be  specific. 

When  the  snow  falls  in  New  England,  heat  is  a  major  problem.  Winters  are  long, 
temperatures  bitter.  This  great  area  turns  from  old-style  stoves  and  furnaces  to  wide 
acceptance  of  oil  as  a  heat-fuel. 

Computed  on  the  basis  of  fuel  oil  annual  sales  in  New  England,  as  gathered  by  The 
Fuel  Oil  Journal,  with  allowance  for  industrial  installations,  this  market  shows  a  total  of 
352,500  domestic  installations — total  1939  sales,  47,500.  The  demand  for  latest  types 
of  oil-burners  is  increasing  rapidly. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  700,000  private  dwellings  in  the  city  zone  area,  covered  by  the 
newspapers  listed  at  left,  or  55.7%  of  the  total  New  England  population,  are  oil-burner 
prospects. 

If  a  dealer  of  a  neiv-type  oil-burner,  or  any  sizable  home  appliance,  were  to  cultivate  the  total  city 
zone  population  represented  by  the  newspapers  of  this  list  —  4,726,61“)  —  the  space  costs  would  he 
found  surprisingly  modest  for  such  an  intensive  coverage  of  such  a  rich  area  of  New  England. 

Thus,  an  attractive,  illustrated  campaign,  strategically  designed  as  to  size  of  space  and  number  of 
insertions,  in  the  complete  New  England  List,  daily,  would  cost  only  $‘),099  for  1,000  lines,  Sunday 
$^,690.  A  typical  hard-hitting  Test  Campaign  of  5,000  lines  in  daily  issues  would  cost  only  $23,800. 
Sunday  $18,323.  It  is  characteristic  of  New  England  dealers  that  they  cooperate  enthusiastically 
with  localized  netvspaper  advertising.  And  remember!  New  Englanders  are  loyal  to  their  own  home 
newspaper! 
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Gallup’s  Staff  Busy 
On  National  Issues 


editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  He  on  Nov.  2  this  year,  and  will  feature 
has  also  written  extensively  for  the  carnage  between  the  Dogpatchers  and 
New  York  Times.  He  begins  his  duties  the  Skunk  Hollowers.  .  .  .  I.  C.  Bren- 


in  Des  Moines  on  Sept.  1. 

What  It's  Like  in  London 


ner,  sales  manager,  McN aught  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Mrs.  Brenner,  are  spending 
a  month  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Bren- 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


BACK  IN  1935,  when  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  was 
formed  and  the  first  of  the  now- 
famous  Gallup 


WHEN  Paul  Manning  took  over  the  ner  certainly  has  made  a  traveling 
London  office  of  NEA  Service  he  record  for  himself.  He  has  traveled 
made  an  inventory  of  all  the  office  1,500,000  miles  in  the  course  of  which 
fixtures  and  equipment  in  NEA’s  he  has  purchased  24  automobiles.  .  . 
headquarters  there.  His  inventory  Genevieve  Tabouis,  famed  French 


Over  at  the  Institute  they  credit  Dr  headquarters  there.  His  inventory  Genevieve  Tabouis,  famed  French 
Gallup’s  formula  for  that  success  and  /  modern  London  office  is  journalist  who  fled  Europe  last  month 

others  In  1936  thev  noint  out  the  equipped  for  war  time.  After  the  and  now  is  writing  for  Press  Alliance, 
KSte  LSt  aTirio  usual  run  of  office  fixtures  such  aa  Ixc  will  write  her  memoirs  fa 

ppntave  fieiirp-s  what  thp  ill-fatad  ^ugs,  desks,  typewriters,  etc.,  Man-  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  .  .  .  Arthuj 


famous  Gallup  Institute  forecast  almost  to  the  per- 
Polls  appeared  centage  figures  what  the  ill-fated 
in  30  newspa-  Literary  Digest  poll  would  show.  Even 
pers,  there  were  before  the  Literary  Digest  figures  were 
a  lot  of  doubt-  released,  the  Institute  announced  the 
i  n  g  Thomases  percentage  would  show  for  Landon 
who  said  the  over  FDR. 


ing  inomases 
who  said  the 
plan  wouldn’t 
work  because  the 
Institute  would 


Polls  Three  Groups 

Dr.  Gallup’s  technique  is  to  poll  a 


usual  run  of  office  fixtures,  such  as  Inc.,  will  write  her  memoirs  for 
rugs,  desks,  typewriters,  etc.,  Man-  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  .  .  .  Arthuj 
ning  lists  emergency  equipment.  This  J.  LaFave  Syndicate,  Cleveland,  is 
is  the  list  taken  from  his  inventory:  syndicating  the  radio  column,  ‘For 

Two  electric  torches,  plus  spare  bat-  the  Love  of  Mike,”  by  Ben  Kaplan, 
teries,  1  steel  helmet,  2  black  curtains,  radio  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
each  7  ft.  X  7  ft.,  1  metal  candlestick,  nal-Bulletin.  .  .  .  F.  C.  Russell,  head 
1  folding  camp  bed.  Candles:  8  boxes,  of  the  Russell  Service,  Hartford 


96;  loose,  63,  total  159. 
One  bottle  opener. 


grinder. 


cross-section  of  the  population  broken  enamel  teapot,  1  knife,  1  fork,  4 


Conn.,  is  writing  an  exclusive  series 
on  highway  safety  for  the  Hartforc 
Times.  He  plans  to  enter  these  in  the 


Dr.  George  Gallup 


people.  They 
couldn’t  con¬ 
ceive  that  there 


come  group,  as  Dr.  Gallup  sees  it,  bottles  wine,  1  (half)  bottle  Vermouth. 


earns  from  $50  a  week  up,  and,  in 


Food:  Sugar,  7  lbs.;  fruit,  4  large  New  Poll  Organized 
u  r,  ,,aV.  ac  *fhp  GsAup  voting,  is  permitted  16%  of  tins;  spaghetti,  6  tins;  chicken  soup,  3  HUDSON  DE  PRIEST,  former  news- 

r?l  r  Hn  a  of  tins;  asplragus,  3  tins;  sauerkraut,  1  paper  publisher  and  editor  and  for 

ns  *  “  ®  fifriirPQ  anH  tpxt  balance  this.  Dr.  Gallup  permits  tin;  macaroni,  1  large  tin  and  3  small  15  years  a  leading  circulation  contes; 

ype  eac  ,  j  ,  “  ,  f  i  tke  middle  income  group  (those  earn-  tins;  baked  beans,  3  small  tins;  sar-  promoter,  announced  this  week  for- 

That  they  couldnt  see  the  fo^st  for  jng  from  $20  to  $50  weekly)  48%  of  dines,  1  large  tin;  salmon,  1  small  tin;  mation  of  The  Associated  Newspapee 

the  trees,  of  course,  is  ancient  history  the  Gallup  vote;  while  the  last  group  drinking  chocolate,  1  large  tin;  coffee,  Polls  of  America,  Inc.,  which,  as  i 

now.  The  reason  for  bringmg  this  up  (those  earning  less  than  $20  a  week  5  small  tins;  jam,  1  pot;  Guava  butter,  syndicate,  plans  to  enlist  the  co¬ 


now.  The  reason  for  bringmg  this  up 
is  that  we  learned  over  at  the  Institute 


and  including  those  on  relief)  con- 


this  week  that  they  are  up  to  here  in  trols  36%  of  the  vote. 

work.  Their  problem  today  is  not  The  importance  of  the  issue  and  the  Personals 
digging  up  issues,  but  finding  the  time  scope  of  the  poll  determines  how  LOUIS  RAl 


to  cram  them  in  during  any  single 
year — even  though  the  weekly  page 
has  blossomed  into  a  four-times  a 
week  service. 

Now  Has  More  Than  130  Papers 


many  ballots  are  sent  out  by  the  In-  cartoonist  whc 
stitute.  Normally,  they  range  be-  distributed  by  tf 
tween  3,000  and  60,000,  although,  as  Tribune  Syndi- 
in  the  case  of  a  Presidential  election,  cate,  and  Mrs. 
more  than  the  latter  total  are  re-  Raemaekers, 


1  pot.  operation  of  the  nation’s  newspapen 

in  polling  readers  on  current  issues. 

Personals  Mr.  De  Priest’s  plan  would  cover 

LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS,  famed  Dutch  newspapers  in  every  State  and  Con- 
cartoonist  whose  Sunday  panel  is  gressional  district.  The  newspapers 


distributed  by  the  New  York  Herald  part  will  be  to  publish  and  compile 
Tribune  Syndi-  _  straw  ballots  on  questions  of  public 


The  service,  now  called  the  Public  leased. 


Opinion  News  Service,  currently  ap-  Quality,  Not  Quantity  Counts 

pears  in  more  than  130  newspapers  on  However,  the  Institute  points  out, 

Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  accuracy  of  a  poll  does  not  depend  on 
Sundays.  how  many  people  are  polled,  but 


R  a  e  m  a  e  k  ers, 
were  guests  of 
honor  at  a  din- 


However,  the  Institute  points  out,  Aug.  22  given 


mdays.  how  many  people  are  polled,  but 

If  you  care,  an  Institute  spokesman  rather  on  the  type  of  person  polled. 


will  reel  off  any  number  of  issues  that 
find  Americans  willing  to  give  a  “yes,” 
“no,”  or  ‘‘no  opinion”  vote  on.  Cur¬ 
rently,  there’s  conscription,  national 


by  the  Dutch 
Minister  in  the 
Netherla  nds 
Ministry  in 
Washington.  .  .  . 


Chronologically,  the  Institute’s  ser- 
vice  was  developed  as  follows:  Washmg^n.  .  .  . 

First  appeared,  weekly,  in  October,  Watson  Davis, 
1935;  on  Jan.  1,  1938,  added  Wednes-  director.  Science 


defense,  the  Roosevelt-Willkie  race,  days,  Fridays  and  doubled  up  its  Sun-  Service,  has  been 


interest.  Mr.  De  Priest’s  Associated 
Newspaper  Polls  will  function  in  New 
York,  at  246  Fifth  Avenue,  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  organization  for  assembling,  com¬ 
puting  and  analyzing  the  various 
ballots  and  summaries  received  and 
to  furnish  releases  to  the  co-operating 
newspapers  once  a  week  or  oftener. 
Mr.  De  Priest  is  president  and 
director  of  the  enterprise. 


sale  of  destroyers  to  England,  to  name 
a  few. 

’This  Institute  is  a  high-priced  af¬ 
fair.  Its  service  is  reported  to  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  syndication.  The  In¬ 


day  service;  last  month,  switched  one  a 

Sunday  service  to  Saturday,  calling 
it  now  a  mid-week  service,  in  addition  ^  Inventors 

to  the  usual  Sunday  piece.  governn 

When  the  Institute  started  opera-  Present  emergeni 
tions  it  utilized  only  the  mails.  To-  American  ir 


United  Adds  Williams 

OERvicE,  nas  oeen  THE  DAILY  column  on  aviation  by 

named  a  mem-  Louis  Raemaekers  Major  A1  Williams,  hitherto  limited 
ber  of  the  Na-  to  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  by  the 

tional  Inventors  Council,  organized  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance. 


by  the  government  to  serve  in  the  will  be  available  to  all  newspapers 
present  emergency  as  a  clearing  house  beginning  Sept.  3  through  a  new  ar- 


stitute,  aside  from  its  clerical  staffs  day,  most  of  the  work  with  corres- 
in  New  York  and  at  Princeton  Uni-  pendents  is  done  via  telegraph,  the 
versity,  has  1,000  interviewers  from  mail  service  being  negligible, 
coast-to-coast.  The  Institute,  located  on  the  eighth 

The  polls  were  conceived  by  Dr.  floor  of  a  skyscraper  office  building  in 


for  American  inventive  genius.  .  .  . 
A1  Capp,  youthful  hillbilly  expert 
and  creator  of  ‘‘L’il  Abner”  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  returned  to 


rangement  with  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate.  The  column  will  continue  to 
appear  in  S-H  papers. 

The  syndicate  also  announced  this 


Boston  last  week  following  his  first  week  that  it  will  again  offer  this  year 
trip  to  Hollywood  where  he  intro-  as  it  has  for  the  last  seven  years,  the 


George  Gallup,  who  now  bears  the  mid-town  New  York,  is  a  partnership  ‘‘L’il  Abner”  to  the  movies.  His  football  rating  and  prediction  service 

title  of  director  of  the  Institute,  and.  divided  between  Dr.  Gallup  and  Har-  comic  strip  character’s  first  picture,  a  of  Paul  B.  Williamson.  This  year 

in  addition,  is  vice-president  and  di-  old  H.  Anderson,  editor  of  Publishers  length  drama  acted  by  real  ac-  however,  to  save  space,  Williamson’s 

rector  of  research  at  the  Young  &  ~  ‘  ’  ‘  ‘  ■  i-  >  n  x 


Rubicam  advertising  agency.  In  fact,  the  service. 


Syndicate,  Chicago,  which  syndicates 


it  was  from  his  agency  work  (he  was  The  polls  are  solely  directed  by  Dr. 
testing  advertising  copy  and  editorial  Gallup  and  staff,  while  the  syndica- 
text  of  newspapers  and  other  publica-  tion  is  in  the  hands  of  Publishers 
tions)  that  he  got  the  idea  for  his  poll.  Syndicate. 

Experimented  Two  Years 

Logically,  he  argued  back  in  1933,  Miller  Goes  to  Des  Moines 
“If  I  can  successfully  test  what  people  GARDNER  COWLES,  JR.,  associate 


tors,  and  not  an  animated  cartoon,  will  copy  will  be  “streamlined.”  First  re- 
be  released,  strangely  enough,  around  lease  is  a  preview  of  the  season,  sched- 
next  Sadie  Hawkins’  Day,  which  falls  uled  for  Sept.  9. 


Art 

F«atur*s 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


read,  why  can’t  I  do  the  same  with 
what  people  think  on  problems  of  the 
day?”  And  so,  at  his  own  expiense. 


publisher,  announces  the  return  of 
Harlan  Miller  to  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  editorial  offices  after 


he  began  experiments  in  February  of  three  years  as  a  syndicated  Washing- 
that  year.  In  October,  1935,  he  ton  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post. 


launched  the  first  of  his  polls. 


Miller  will  resume  his  daily  Iowa 


The  idea  caught  on  as  Dr.  Gallup’s  column  in  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
polls  showed  amazing  accuracy  in  where  it  appeared  for  12  years  before 


forecasting.  His  polls  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention,  and  by  the  time  the 


he  joined  the  Washington  Post  in  1937. 
He  will  also  be  an  associate  editor 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD-MANAGER.S!  Sell  2,000  inches 
with  my  flawless  "PUZZLE  PAGE." 
J.  Norman  MrKenzie 
•  5  Leroy  St.  Binxhaniton,  N. 


KEEP  ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
WITH  BRESSLER  CARTOONS 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  obligation. 

BRESSLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
1709  Times  Bldx-.  New  York 


PUBLISHERS,  EDITORS,  ADVERTISING  ' 
M/\NAGERS! 

Write  for  details  of  our  self-supportinr  w 
To-Chureh  paite— outstanding  in  the  fleK-  | 
RellRlous  News  Service  , 

300  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  CW 

RELIGIOUS,  "Our  Preacher  Says."  a  75  wori  ] 
sermonette  with  a  punch.  10  cts.  per  oU- 
Begin  any  time.  f(Uit  any  time.  An  attrartiw 
mat  heading.  International  Religious  N^ 
Service,  1831  Sheldon  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland,  0U< 


Presidential  election  rolled  of  Look  magazine,  with  emphasis  on 


around,  they  were  an  accepted  news-  national  affairs 
paper  feature.  cate,  Chicago,  d 

Dr.  Gallup  scored  his  greatest  fore-  umn,  “Over  the 
casting  feat  during  the  New  York  ceased  Aug.  31. 
gubernatorial  election  in  1938,  when  Miller  former] 


national  affairs.  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Chicago,  distributed  Miller’s  col- 


1.09  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDEST 

.  ■ , .  .... -  offers  news  service  for  trade  journals. 

beatUBES  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  servW- 

Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box 
MULE  SENSE,  daily  column  of  homely  hu-  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


’  T.A  ®  ’.  .X  «  mor.  Bright  spot  for  your  editorial  page, 

umn.  Over  the  Coffee.  Syndication  Write  for  samples.  Southwestern  Newspaper 

ceased  Aug  31  syndicate.  Box  077,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 

Miller  formerly  worked  on  the  staffs  psychology.  Dr.  Crane  s  "Case  Records." 


PREFERRED  BY 

N.  Y,  Newspapen,  and  many  others  for  ow 
spot  news  exp^ence  and  pictorial  exoellena- 


his  poll  came  Within  .05%  of  the  vote  of  the  United  Press,  the  New  York  ^'d“’mfrriigelrobieml*‘ii^  Ji;ot  news”^^Sdrnce“tid"“ctoria 

for  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  York  wnality ^  i^pr^eroen^y  buriness  pwh’oiw.  i*iP*»r»tions  made  by 

over  District  Attorney  ’Thomas  E.  Evening  Post.  Now  he  returns  to  his  mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  wr- 

_  Hopkins  Syndicate.  Inc.,  Chleago,  Beil  NEWSPICTURE3 

Dewey.  native  state,  where  he  was  once  city  syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York.  Newark  Airport 


Newark  Airport 


RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICTURE3 
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Gains  From  War  Sales 
Average  Around  5^o 


interest  in  war  news.  As  might  have  the  past  year.  Two  additional  cor- 
been  expected,  the  big  day  for  the  respondents  have  been  added  to  the 
afternoon  papers  was  Sept.  1,  1939.  European  bureau — E.  R.  Noderer  in 


The  Post-Dispatch  circulation  de¬ 
partment  estimated  the  increase  for 


Berlin  and  Guy  Murchie  in  London. 
The  Chicago  Times  has  established 


the  year  at  about  9  per  cent.  The  Star  a  reputation  of  giving  comprehensive 
checked  figures  to  report  7.4%  of  gain,  war  coverage  by  developing  its  own 


CIRCULATION  GAINS  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  averaged  around  5%  in  a  number 
of  larger  cities,  as  compared  with  the 


over  last  year’s  sales. 

In  Washington  the  trend  is  defi¬ 


nitely  toward  fewer  extra  editions,  order,  were  four,  four,  and  12. 
publishers  agree.  During  the  last  5  Gains  in  'Frisco 


previous  12  months.  This  was  indi-  year  the  Times-Herald  has  printed  FRANCISCO,  Aug.  26— First  an- 

cated  in  a  survey  made  by  Editor  &  extras  on  four  occasions,  the  News  niversary  of  the  blitzkrieg  on  Poland 
Publisher  correspondents,  who  also  four  times,  and  the  Star,  only  twice,  Francisco  and  Oakland 


and  the  Globe  said  9%.  Extras  re-  foreign  staff  from  scratch.  Denis 
ported  for  the  three,  in  the  same  Weaver  was  named  London  corre- 
der,  were  four,  four,  and  12.  spondent.  Richard  Busvine,  British 

.  .  .  free  lance  writer,  became  the  Times’ 

/o  Crains  in  rnsco  roving  correspondent,  covering  Fin- 

\N  FRANCISCO,  Aug.  26  First  an-  land  and  the  Lowlands  blitzkrieg, 
niversary  of  the  blitzkrieg  on  Poland  Hazel  MacDonald,  Chicago  reporter  in 


questioned  circulation  managers  re¬ 
garding  the  biggest  single  day  sales 
increases  and  the  number  of  extras 
issued.  Reports  indicated  that  extras 
are  not  being  issued  as  frequently  as 
they  were  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war. 

Circulators  also  were  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  observation  made  in 
Study  No.  19  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  to  the  effect 
that  comparative  reading  of  individual 
war  stories  by  men  and  women  in 
every  study  to  date  bears  out  the 
“perfectly  apparent”  fact  that  most  of 
the  thousands  of  extra  copies  of  news¬ 
papers  sold  in  every  city  are  being 


5  to  10%  Gains  in  L.  A. 


finds  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
newspaper  circulations  sustained  but 
not  markedly  higher  because  of  the 


LOS  ANGELES,  Aug.  26 — First  year  war  news.  While  summer  circulations 
of  war  brought  circulation  increases  were  maintained,  the  year-long  total 


of  from  5  to  10%  to  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers,  and  produced  two  one-day 
peaks  that  shot  sales  as  high  as  100,- 
000  above  normal. 

Evening  Herald  &  Express  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  8%  greater  than  a  year 
ago.  Peak  day  was  June  10,  when 


will  show  but  a  4  to  5%  increase  over 


that  of  the  12-months  ended  last  London. 


France  when  war  began,  joined  with 
Waverly  Root  in  covering  the  Allied 
forces  until  German  occupation  of 
that  country.  Miss  MacDonald  has 
since  returned  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Bus- 
vine,  here  on  furlough,  is  returning  to 


Sept.  1,  it  was  generally  estimated.  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  communication 

Louisville  Gains  Vary  service  for  more  than  100  newspa- 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  Aug.  26-From  the  including  50  U.  S.  dailies,  reports 

hectic  days  preceding  the  Nazi  transmission  of  press  dispatches 

tr.  A„«  1  tbu  ^as  more  than  doubled,  necessitating 


iiuii  lo  auuuu  u/o  c  jv-c.  nrpcpflinff  the  Nazi  transmission  01  press  a 

ago.  Peak  day  was  June  10,  when  ,  i-.  .  •  PnlanH  tn  Aiitr  1  thiq  more  than  doubled,  neci 

Italy  entered  the  war.  Sales  jumped  pirciiIation<;  of  the  I  nuLville  ^  increase  in  personnel. 

45,000  over  the  previous  week,  and  Z  Z  ".raid  Trib...  Co.h  Up  3SV. 

60,000  over  the  same  week  o  t  e  pre-  Sunday*  edition.  The  Wcu)  York  f/erald  Tribune  esti- 


60,000  over  the  same  week  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  News  has  made  a  12,000  gain, 
attributing  part  to  the  war  and  part 


have  made  healthy  average  net  paid  mated  that  its  foreign  bureau  expenses 
sales  gains  over  the  same  period  of  were  increased  during  the  year  by  an 
the  year  before.  average  of  35%  over  last  year,  while 


sold  to  men.  The  majority  of  circu-  w  ,u  consolidation  in  April  of  the  before.  average  ot  35%  over  last  year,  while 

lators  confirmed  this  with  their  own  ^  j^ews  and  Evening  News  into  ("horning)  at  the  cables  were  up  70%.  Five  more  men 

_ x: _  u-w  _ u  _ 1..  I'lews  dim  iisveiuiiB  lucwa  iiiiu  j  p  i  V,o,I  oust  ,iw.  ow.  are  abroad  todav  than  when  the  war 


observations  but  could  not  supply  all-day  paper 
definite  facts,  and  several  circulators  ^  a  i  ’ 


end  of  last  July  had  set  up  an  average  are  abroad  today  than  when  the  war 
daily  increase  of  8,583,  or  7.4%;  The  started.  Only  two  of  its  staff  have 


seriously  doubted  that  more  men  than  .  Angeles  Times  daily  average  ^imes,  (evening)  3,457,  or  2.8%,  and  been  recalled,  and  both  had  to  leave 
women  bought  papers  for  war  news.  w  vT Sunday  C.-J.,  16,278,  or  8.4%.  ^ance  when  the  Germ^ans  came  in. 


The  Hollywood  Citzen-News  home 
circulation  is  up  3  to  4%  and  street  5,/^  Richmond 


reStd^wi^r^a  ^7^ uaSi  'rTu?  circ;:;iaUon  ^ up“ 3  t^  4%;  and  Tr'eTt 

reported  were  d  95.7%  for  i  n  a  r  ai.  a  a  i  u  a  ^  fo  v^wxxxxa?  xwx  axxwxxxxxwxxvi  , ,  .  , .  «  ‘ —  — 

19,  1940,  over  the  same  date  in  1939,  ®  *  RICHMOND,  VA.,  Aug.  28— Both  the  Herald  Tribune  cable  desk  during  the 

and  a  46.6%  gain  for  the  nearest  Sun-  Richmond  News  Leader,  evening, 

days,  by  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  .  •  .  j-  r  and  Times-Dispatch,  morning,  show  a  New  York  Times  also  experi- 

Jack  Estes,  circulation  manager,  also  Goins  in  Indianapous  circulation  increase  for  the  last  coced  its  busiest  year  abroad,  but  fig- 

reported  a  450%  increase  on  the  story  INDIANAPOLIS,  Aug.  26 — Circulation  twelve  months,  as  of  Aug.  19,  over  the  .oo  the  present  size  of  its  staff 
of  France’s  capitulation,  and  a  452%  gains  during  the  last  12  months  as  previous  12  months.  increased  expenditures  were  not 

gain  on  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  1939.  a  result  of  the  European  war  were  available. 

In  New  York  circulation  managers  reported  by  the  three  major  Indian-  Oiner  Clues  The  picture  services,  which  fre- 

generally  declined  to  disclose  their  apolis  papers.  The  figures  as  of  Aug.  BRIEFED  reports  from  other  cities  quently  pooled  transatlantic  trans¬ 
average  gains  for  the  vear.  The  Her-  19:  include:  missions  to  economize  on  flat  charges 


France  when  the  Germans  came  in. 
The  London  staff  has  been  doubled. 
Men  also  have  been  added  to  the 


of  France’s  capitulation,  and  a  452% 
gain  on  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  1939. 


gains  during  the  last  12  months  as  previous  12  months, 
a  result  of  the  European  war  were 


In  New  York  circulation  managers  reported  by  the  three  major  Indian-  Ctner  Clues 


average  gains  for  the  year.  The  Her-  19:  include:  missions  to  economize  on  tlat  charges 

aid  Tribune  estimated  its  daily  gain  Indianapolis  News  (afternoon)  —  Seattle — Star  circulation  increased  of  $105  from  Berlin  and  $50  from 

over  last  year  at  an  average  of  20,000  Street  sales  gain  of  10%,  with  the  an  average  of  10%  in  both  street  and  London,  reported  this  week  that  Clip- 

copies,  or  8%.  The  News  gained  be-  greatest  one-day  gain  of  75%  recorded  branch  sales;  Post-Intelligencer,  small  P®*"  plane  mail  censorship  at  Bermuda 

tween  70,000  and  80,000  daily,  and  Sept.  1.  gains  attributed  to  circulation  contests  virtually  cut  off  the  supply  of  pic- 

Sunday  sales  now  average  150,000  over  Indianapolis  Star  (morning  and  as  well  as  to  the  war;  Times,  approxi-  tures  from  the  Axis  capitals  through 


tween  70,000  and  80,000  daily,  and  Sept.  1.  gains  attributed  to  circulation  contests  virtually  cut  off  the  supply  of  pic- 

Sunday  sales  now  average  150,000  over  Indianapolis  Star  (morning  and  as  well  as  to  the  war;  Times,  approxi-  tures  from  the  Axis  capitals  through 

last  year’s  figures,  according  to  Max  Sunday) — Average  sales  gain  of  3,675  mate  20%  gain  “purely  temporary  and  channel.  The  photos  are  confis- 

Annenberg,  circulation  director,  but  daily;  6,477  Sunday.  rapidly  falling,”  according  to  circula-  cated  at  Hamilton.  Bermuda  stops 


Annenberg,  circulation  director,  but  daily;  6,477  Sunday.  rapidly  f 

he  described  the  gains  as  “normal.”  Indianapolis  Times  (afternoon — Av-  tion  man 
The  circulation  manager  of  a  New  erage  sales  gain  of  2,100  per  day,  or  Des  M 

York  evening  paper  said  average  daily  2.4%.  average 

sales  were  up  about  10%,  and  he  indi-  dailies,  1 

cated  that  that  percentage  of  increase  Good  Gains  in  Milwaukoe  19,355;  b: 

was  general  in  the  metropolitan  after-  MILWAUKEE,  Aug.  27— At  the  end  of  koines  \ 

noon  field.  He  was  bearish  regarding  the  first  year  of  the  present  European  “ 

1  m  m  War,  Milwaukee  newspapers  find  that  the  war. 

difficult  to  keep  up  with  last  during  this  period  the  war  news  has  Dallas 


tion  manager  J.  A.  Grant. 

Des  Moines — Register  and  Tribune, 


also  will  be  made  by  American  Export 
Line  ships  in  the  future,  and  this  cuts 


average  gains  as  of  Aug.  19  for  both  off  another  .source  of  pictures  from 
dailies,  20,100,  and  Sunday  Register,  Berlin  and  Rorne,  it  was  stated.  Wire- 


Good  Gains  in  Milwaukee  19,355;  bigge.st  extra-sales  day  in  Des  less  transmissions  now  are  relied 

MTT  WATIKFF  Anu  97  At  tVio  enH  Moines  was  June  10  for  Tribune  and  upon  for  the  more  important  pictures 

«  V  ’  4  ^  ^  June  11  for  Register  on  Italy  entering  from  these  capitals, 

the  first  year  of  the  present  European  Costs  Up  250O/o.  Says  INP 

War,  Milwaukee  newspapers  find  that  ^  *  ..  i  ilt  . 

during  this  period  the  war  news  has  DALLAS-Jowrnnl,  d%  increase  for  International  News  Photos  ^id  not 
been  a  stimulant  to  circulation  This  lu^gest  increa.se  on  Sept.  1,  1939,  more  than  three  shipments  of  German 

Sin  Ls  Teen  LcomS^^^^  H-OOO  over  62,000  normal  and  four  or  Italian  pictures  have  reached  its 

the  issuance  of  any  unusually  large  Her-  offices  by  plane  or  ship  since  France 

number  of  extra  editions  ”1'^’  fotal  increase  8%,  with  street  sales  capitulated  in  June. 

On  Sept  4  1939  the  Journal  up  22%,  biggest  sales  on  Italy  entering  INP  estimated  that  its  costs  for  the 

published  a  paper  on  Labor  Day  coverage  abroad  had  increased 

for  the  first  time  in  its  history  and  had  total  sales  increased  3%,  and  no  ex-  250%  over  the  previous  12  months 


would  be  difficult  to  keep  up  with  last 
year’s  figures  in  a  very  short  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  comparative  lull  in  the 
War. 

Circulation  reports  from  other  cities 
follow: 

Chicago  Average  Up  10% 


Costs  Up  250%.  Soys  INP 

International  News  Photos  said  not 
more  than  three  shipments  of  German 


nZJTr*  A  r^r-\  a  a  .  1  t  llXDl.  tllixc;  XXX  XU>  IlXdtUXy  clliu  IldU  .  1  .  r 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  26-Aside  from  the  a  sale  of  219,000,  about  26,000  less  than  issued  in  four  years. 

tremendous  bulge  m  circulations  at  g  ng^rngj  jay.  •  ■ 

^e  immediate  outset  of  the  European  As  published  in  the  Milwaukee 

war,  Chicago  newspapers,  generally.  Journal,  circulation  on  Sunday,  Aug.  IVUIUOIIS  OPeill 
have  experienced  a  sustained  average  ig,  was  282,920,  compared  to  263,880  Tq  CoVei  Woi 
increase  of  approximately  10%.  one  year  ago;  on  Monday,  Aug.  10,  ^ 

Phila.  Goins  Substantial  1940,  was  258,070,  compared  to  248,-  _ continued  from  page  4 

PHILADELPHIA,  August  26 — Sub-  year  ago.  »  •  i  assignments.  It  is  estimated  the  Daily 

stantial  circulation  increases  during  .•  ®  ^  mmg  to  give  oiff  mrcula-  j^ews  Foreign  Service  expenses  have 

the  first  year  of  the  European  war  ^‘°ki  f  increased  35%  during  this  period. 

Philadelphia  ^undau  Nems-Ser,tinel  said  Chicago  Tribun.  Figures 


tras  issued  in  four  years.  Transmissions  from  abroad  cost  $3,000 

a  month  during  May  and  June. 

IVifll*  C  4  Wide  World  Photos  told  Editor  & 

bullions  ibpGIlt  Publisher  that  its  transmissions  from 

C*r\\rar  \A7rrr  abroad  between  last  Sept.  21  and  Aug. 

lUV./UVei  VVVXl  22  totaled  592  pictures.  Of  these  202 

continued  from  page  4  were  received  in  cooperation  with  the 

- _  I  I  other  photo  agencies  and  390  were 

assignments.  It  is  estimated  the  Daily  transmitted  by  Wide  World  only.  Ex- 


were  reported  by  all  Philadelphia  v  J  oeniinei 

newimarvorc  •..rUU  J  -1  ■  the  Sunday  News-Sentinel,  said 

raneTTTs’  K  developments  in  Europe  had  not  The  Chicago  Tribune  Foreign  Serv-  Acme  ivewspicuires  mm  r.inxoK  « 

one!dav  wins  for  inSS,,  necessitated  issuing  many  extras.  '  ice  has  also  expanded  as  to  manpower  Publisher  that  many  arrangements 

ne  aay  gams  for  individual  papers  4  •  i  x-  and  expense,  with  cable  reports  and  alternate  arrangements  for  getting 

Wtr.  h«h  a.  47.6%.  The  only  commanlonc.JJuW^^^  5"ubling%  volume.  The  TribS^e’a  photographs  from  abroad  had  “fallen 

Sales  Un  in  CrTr,ll„l  .Lina  JLr^V,  -fi  T  total  cable  wordage  for  the  past  year  flat.”  Robert  P.  Dorman,  manager. 

Capital  ending  March  31,  da  ly  and  Sunday  ^  1,573,^2  as  compared  with  described  the  war  as  “a  complete 

^^®*  27— The  n^oi^s  was  5^  032  071  for  the  same  previous  per-  headache”  in  this  respect.  From  Sept. 

Washington  dailies  reported  notice-  largest  m  the  history  of  he  Sen-  ending  Aug.  31.  The  big  increase  1  to  Sept.  27  last  year  Acme’s  Berlin 


penses  “due  solely  to  the  war”  were 
8%  of  the  seiwice’s  total  expenditures, 
it  was  estimated. 

Acme  Newspictures  told  Editor  & 


able  gains  in  circulation  during  the 

l^t  twelve  months.  The  Washington  _  .  _  .  .  „ 

Evening  Star  reported  a  sales  gain  of  Smash  Goins  m  St.  Louis 
6-9%;  the  Patterson  newspapers  said  ST.  LOUIS,  Aug.  26 — Circulation  man 


iod,  ending  Aug.  31.  The  big  increase  1  to  Sept.  27  last  year  Acme’s  Berlin 
has  been  largely  from  Europe  as  in-  transmissions  totaled  $2,100  for  20 
dicated  by  total  European  wordage  radioed  pictures,  and  the  same  amount 
amounting  to  1,513,815  this  past  year  was  spent  the  following  week.  From 


compared  with 


increase  had  been  4%;  and  the  agers  of  the  three  metropolitan  previous. 


the  year  May  11  to  June  19,  he  said,  Berlin 
transmission  costs  were  $3,045.  “You 


o  .  „  - - — v/A  AiixcTc:  iiid.xupuiiiFaii  preVlOUS.  ll  eniaiiixddxuit  vtcxc  .avva 

cripps-Howard  Daily  News  reported  dailies  reported  smash  increases  for  The  Tribune’s  foreign  service  cable  pay  it  and  you  like  it,”  he  said  sar- 
an  average  increase  of  5,000  copies  the  year  because  of  increased  reader  expense  has  increased  89.8%  during  donically. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


No  Blackouts  Here 

WE  WANT  TO  PUT  on  the  record 

this  week  a  solid  word  of  praise  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  writing 
promotional  copy  for  the  newspapers 
of  America.  We  want  to  praise  them 
for  the  excellent  job  they  are  doing 
in  helping  America  keep  its  sanity  in 
a  world  gone  mad.  No  Pulitzer  prizes 
will  ever  drag  them  out  of  the  an¬ 
onymity  they  share  with  editorial 
writers.  Yet  in  their  quiet  and  un¬ 
sung  way  they  are  doing  as  fine  a  job 
as  the  editorial  writers  in  helping  us 
remember  that  in  these  days  of  crisis 
we  must  guard  against  losing  our 
heads  by  keeping  our  heads. 

What  moves  us  to  these  remarks  is 
an  advertisement  we  have  from  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
headlined,  “No  Blackouts  for  Amer¬ 
ica.”  The  copy  is  a  fine  piece  of 
straightforward  writing  urging  us  to 
reason  soberly,  to  avoid  trigger-quick 
decisions,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
blackout  of  common  sense  in 
America. 

It  is  a  splendid  editorial  advertise¬ 
ment  and  one  that  we  believe  read¬ 
ers  will  read  with  respect.  And  al¬ 
though  we  single  this  one  out  for 
comment,  it  is  only  one  of  dozens 
equally  as  well  written  and  as  well 
tempered  that  we  have  read  in  recent 
months  in  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Some  people  call  this  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  institutional  advertising.  Per¬ 
haps  a  better  name  for  it  would  be, 
as  others  have  suggested,  editorial  ad¬ 
vertising.  Because  although  it  takes 
the  form  of  advertising,  it  also  per¬ 
forms  something  of  the  function  of 
an  editorial — it  gives  readers  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about.  And  there  are 
many  who  will  hold  that  the  appeal 
to  reason  and  to  sanity  will  find  a 
wider  audience  through  advertising 
than  through  the  editorial  columns. 

At  any  rate,  we  want  to  get  it  on 
the  record  that  American  newspapers 
and  those  who  write  their  promotional 
copy  are  doing,  through  this  kind  of 
editorial  advertising,  a  fine  and  a  pa¬ 
triotic  service. 

It  is  a  service  that  we  feel  will  not 
go  unrewarded. 


Journal’s  coverage  of  that  market. 
But  we  cannot  share  all  of  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man’s  enthusiasm. 

The  folder,  in  our  opinion,  suffers 
from  a  grievous  fault,  the  more  so 
because  it  is  a  fault  so  easily  remedied. 
The  folder  is  too  busy.  There  are  so 
many  different  elements  in  its  design 
that  the  eye  is  weary  and  the  brain 
tired  before  one  has  read  through 
half  of  it. 

Our  advice  to  Mr.  Bateman  is  to 
hand  the  folder  to  a  capable  layout 
man  and  let  him  redesign  it,  leaving 
him  alone  except  to  go  over  to  him 
about  every  fifteen  minutes  and  shout 
in  his  ear,  “Keep  it  simple!”  You’ll 
find,  Mr.  Bateman,  that  the  easier  your 
folder  is  to  read,  the  more  people  will 
’•ead  it.  And  the  more  people  you 
get  to  read  that  splendid  story  you 
have  to  tell,  the  more  the  Journal  will 
profit. 

Business  Is  Good 
WE  WISH  some  of  our  more  pessimis¬ 
tic  friends  in  advertising  could  see 
some  of  the  stuff  that  slides  across 
our  desk  these  days.  Even  discount¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  it  fairly  heavily, 
it  still  looks  and  listens  like  boom 
business  to  us. 

From  Detroit,  for  instance,  comes 
d  letter  from  Brice  McQuillin,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  telling  us  very  simply  that 
two  plus  two  still  equals  four — and 

♦  hat  the  figures  (attached)  show  that 
t  lings  are  really  booming  in  the  De¬ 
troit  market. 

From  Cincinnati,  the  Post  sends  a 
folder  full  of  facts  and  figures  that 
are  quickly  assimilated — and  they, 
loo,  prove  that  business  is  booming  in 

♦  he  Cincinnati  market. 

From  Rockford,  Ill.,  comes  the  twice- 
r.nonthly  news  bulletin  of  the  Rockjord 
Morning  Star — and  it  fairly  bristles 
with  facts  about  better  business  in 
'.he  Rockford  market. 

America  still  seems  like  a  pretty 
good  bet! 

50,000  Cooks 

THE  Chicago  Herald- American  has  a 

good  story  of  merchandising  coop¬ 
eration  to  tell  grocery  advertisers  in 


its  cooking  schools,  which  last  year  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  20,000  women  and 
which  this  year  are  expected  to  draw 
50,000.  Tlie  schools  are  held  in 
churches  and  in  theatres  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mary  Martensen,  the  paper’s 
home  economics  editor.  The  schools 
are  an  excellent  promotion,  and  their 
story  is  well  told  in  a  folder  the 
Herald-American  has  just  sent  out — 
“50,000  cooks  can’t  spoil  the  broth.” 
Simple  both  in  copy  and  design,  it 
should  be  well  read  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  sent. 

Test  City 

-V  SURVEY  made  not  long  ago  among 

advertising  agency  executives  de¬ 
veloped  ihe  fact  that  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  regarded  as  the  leading  test  market 
city  in  the  country.  In  the  same  sur¬ 
vey,  the  Hartford  Times  shows  up  as 
the  leading  test  market  newspaper  in 
the  country.  This  is  a  big  story  both 
for  Hartford  and  for  the  'Times.  And 
rile  Times  tells  it  in  a  big  way — a  dou¬ 
ble  truck  ad.  Heroic  advertising  of 
this  kind  is  bound  to  get  attention. 
Followed  up  by  some  good  trade 
i.iagazine  advertising  and  supported 
by  direct  mail,  advertising  of  this 
kind  should  also  get  results. 

N.  M.  DAILY  SUSPENDED 

Frank  C.  Rand,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  Capital  Ex¬ 
aminer,  morning  daily  established 
June  1.  announced  this  week  it  would 
suspend  Sept.  1,  leaving  the  field  to 
its  sister  publication,  the  91 -year-old 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  which  will  be 
issued  six-day  evenings  and  Sunday. 
Will  Harrison,  continues  as  editor  of 
the  New  Mexican  and  Alex  Barnes, 
Capital  Examiner  editor  becomes  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  New  Mexican.  Eight 
mechanical  employes  were  affected  by 
the  consolidation.  The  New  Mexican 
will  supplement  Associated  Press  cov¬ 
erage  and  features  with  United  Press 
wire  and  features. 

NEW  plant' EDITION 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  on  Aug.  12  published  a  special 
edition  celebrating  the  opening  of  its 
new  plant.  ’The  paper  was  in  six 
sections  totalling  98  pages,  and  car¬ 
ried  118,000  lines  of  advertising. 
Jerome  D.  Barnum  is  publisher.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  new  plant  will  be  told  in 
Ihe  Equipment  Review  Section  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  Sept.  14. 


Keep  It  Simple 

J.  S.  BATEMAN,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  sends  us  a  recent  pro¬ 
motional  piece  issued  by  his  paper 
with  some  feeling  of  pride.  His  pride 
IS  justified,  too,  because,  he  tells  us, 
an  important  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  praised  the  piece  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  informative  value.  We  go 
along  with  the  agency  man  in  agree¬ 
ing  that  there  is  much  meat  in  the 
folder  and  the  kind  of  meat  busy 
agency  executives  need — facts  about 
the  Lansing  market  and  about  the 
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CORRECTION 

A  dispatch  from  Monroe,  La.,  which 
appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
June  1,  stated  that  Harold  Breard,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Monroe  Newspaper 
Guild,  had  been  “forcibly  removed” 
from  a  large  department  store  when 
he  attempted  to  distribute  copies  of 
the  Guild  striker  inside  the  store. 

Mr.  Breard  informs  us  that  this  is 
not  true,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  by  Editor  &  Publisher  verifies 
his  statement.  It  appears  that  a  mer¬ 
chant  protested  to  a  Guild  member 
against  the  distribution  of  Guild  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
store.  Mr.  Breard  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  member,  and  engaged  in  a 
discussion  with  the  merchant.  A  brief 
altercation  followed,  during  which  the 
merchant  is  said  to  have  pushed  Mr. 
Breard  away  from  the  store  door. 
Mr.  Breard  was  not  inside  the  store, 
was  not  violating  any  law  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Guild  paper. 

Editor  &  Publisher  accepted  the 
dispatch  from  a  reliable  correspondent, 
who  had  learned  of  the  incident  from 
a  citizen  who  claimed  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  it.  We  regret  the  error,  and 
tender  our  apologies  to  Mr.  Breard. 

PNPA  CLASs'lFIED  CLINIC 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Aug.  26 — Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  from  New 
England,  New  York  State  and  New 
Jersey  have  been  invited  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  to  attend  the  annual 
PNPA  Classified  Clinic  at  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Sept.  23  and  24.  Speakers 
will  include: 

Felix  Towle,  executive  secretary  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  New  York;  Norton  Cole, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard; 
G.  Hutton  Schnaitman,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune;  Stanley  Adams. 
Indianapolis  Star;  Loyal  Phillips, 
Miami,  Fla.;  Fred  R.  Ellis,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News;  E.  O.  Bergerson,  Gen- 
erald  Manifold  &  Printing  Co.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.  The  clinic  will  be  in  charge 
of  D.  B.  Barnhart,  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazme,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

iSrom  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  ^e  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PEBSONNEl 
BUBEAU 

of  Sigma  Delto  Chi 

James  C.  Klper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drire,  ChicafO,  UL 

A  natiau-wide  non-protU  trrviet  np- 
Ported  by  Swim  DetH  Cbi,  Prefeuiertri 
Juummlietic  Prmtemity. 
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Head  Of  Photographers 


“Association 

By  JACK  PRICE 

exception  has  been  taken  to  this 

department’s  recent  indictment  of 
the  lower  case  gyp  that  operates  in 
the  guise  of  an  “association”  of  capi¬ 
tal  cameramen  of  the  press.  The  pro¬ 
test,  as  you  have  already  guessed, 
comes  from  the  high  priest  of  such 
a  cult  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  lensmen  to  whom  it  is 
pointed  out  that  loose  change  abounds 
in  unsuspected  opportunities  to  which 
the  Omniscient  One  will  direct  them 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  wearing  the 
false  whiskers  of  a  “membership.” 

This  correspondent  sees  neither  wit 
nor  weight  in  the  irritated  protest- 
ant’s  statement  that  his  is  an  all-wool 
“association”  with  a  paid-in  mem¬ 
bership  of  153  fellows  who  anted  on 
the  strength  of  representations  that 
side  money  awaited  them  beyond  the 
cross  roads. 

Still  Skeptical 

The  skepticism  of  your  reporter 
does  not  permit  him  to  believe  that 
these  bonanzas  exist  because  in  the 
capacity  of  static  and  journeyman 
photographer  he  has  on  occasions 
prospected  the  field  and  found  it  bar¬ 
ren  of  buyers  of  out-of-town  pictures 
who  were  so  dumb  as  not  to  know 
how  to  make  a  bee-line  to  the  source 
of  supply,  viz,  the  local  press  photog¬ 
raphers. 

But  knowing  human  nature  to  be 
what  it  is  he  does  not  question  the 
claimed  numerical  strength  of  this 
“association’s”  membership.  What 
with  bingo,  slot  machines  and  the 
numbers  superseding  tiddly-wink  as 
the  national  sport  he  acknowledges 
an  unabashed  astonishment  that  the 
cash  customers  represent  a  new  low 
in  dupes,  and  therefore -a  trend  away 
from  the  tout  with  glad  tidings;  for 
there  was  a  time  when  similar  rackets 
numbered  their  victims  by  the  thou¬ 
sands. 

The  complainant  fails  to  state  what 
proportion  of  his  membership  con¬ 
sists  of  working  members  of  the  press. 
To  assume  that  a  corporal’s  guard  of 
them  were  enticed  into  the  fold  is  to 
tax  one’s  credulity,  as  membership 
in  these  organizations  is  open  to 
anyone. 

Members  untutored  in  the  ways  of 
the  press  become  press  photographers 
when  so  nominated  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  “association,”  which  is 
none  other  than  the  Omniscient  One 
himself.  And  to  scotch  all  suspicion 
of  the  validity  of  the  professional 
standing  of  the  faithful  who  came 
across  with  the  price  when  the  cup 
was  rattled  there  is  always  the  pretty 
“Press  Card”  provided  for  just  such 
an  occasion. 

No  Need  for  Two  Cards 

Drawing,  as  we  do,  a  nice  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  common  or  garden 
variety  of  fan  photographer  and  the 
experts  of  the  press  we  see  no  point 
in  conferring  upon  the  latter  the 
two-ply  dignity  of  two  press  cards, 
to  wit,  the  one  issued  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  and  accepted  as  legal  tender 
on  the  Babbit  circuit  and  the  other 
an  “association”  counterfeit  that 
Wouldn’t  fool  a  Keystone  Cop. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  true 
and  the  false  might  precipitate  trouble 
for  the  legitimate  cameramen  on  an 
alignment  if  he  presented  the  wrong 
ticket  to  the  right  goalie  guarding 
the  police  or  fire  lines,  or  the  line-up 
tor  lunch,  cigars  included,  at  a  press 
preview. 


Answered 


In  these  parlous  times  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  this  reporter  to  take  away 
the  bread  of  any  man.  But  as  a 
conscientious  journalist  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  camera  craft  he  feels  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  protect  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  in  the  guild  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers  by  exposing  the  monkey 
business  of  mountebanks  like  the 
Omniscient  One.  Take  ’em  off, 
laddie;  we  know  you. 

Agfa  Film  Stencils 

AGFA  ANSCO  announces  that  it  has 

perfected  numbered  holders  which 
are  made  in  the  two  sizes  most  com¬ 
monly  used  by  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  4x5  and  3V4  x  414  in. 
These  holders  will  provide  positive 
identification  of  negatives  by  means 
of  a  small,  numbered  stencil  in  the 
corner  of  each  slide  of  the  holder. 
The  number  which  is  recorded  by 
the  stencil  on  the  film  during  ex¬ 
posure  is  also  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  holder  for  rapid  idjntification. 

This  improved  style  holder  will  find 
much  favor  with  the  press  camera¬ 
men.  For  the  present  these  holders 
will  come  only  in  sets  of  twelve 
which  will  cause  the  lens-lads  to  be 
more  careful  in  handling  them.  Per¬ 
haps  at  a  later  date  the  holders  may 
be  had  in  singles  to  provide  for  re¬ 
placements.  However,  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  another  improvement 
has  been  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  news  photographer.  Those  of  us 
who  had  to  grope  about  in  the  dark 
room  for  that  piece  of  indelible  pencil 
will  appreciate  the  advent  of  the 
pre-numbered  slide. 

Works  with  Broken  Arm 
IF  ANY  CAMERAMEN  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  operation  of  a  Graphic 
with  one  hand  is  possible,  we  cite 
the  following  story  of  a  photographer 
who  proved  this  point. 

L.  E.  (Gene)  Pugh,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  broke 
his  left  arm  while  cranking  his  plane 
motor.  He  slipped  while  trying  to 
avoid  the  whirling  propeller  blade. 
When  he  left  the  hospital  he  had  his 
left  arm  in  a  cast  but  his  spirits 
were  undaunted.  Pugh  decided  to 
keep  on  working,  and  he  did  by 
practicing  the  manipulation  of  his 
camera  at  home.  After  several  days 
he  had  perfected  a  technique  in  man¬ 
aging  the  camera  so  he  returned  to 
the  office  for  assignments. 

Pugh  found  that  by  using  his  left 
shoulder  as  a  prop  he  could  steady 
his  camera.  He  managed  to  grip 
it  in  a  manner  which  allowed  him 
to  change  holders  and  draw  his  slides 
after  exposing.  When  asked  what 
he  thought  of  operating  the  camera 
with  one  hand  Pugh  replied:  “A 
crippled  wing  is  a  handicap  but  not 
serious  enough  to  stop  a  news  camera¬ 
man  from  taking  good  pictures.  Using 
only  one  arm  just  takes  a  bit  of 
knack  and  some  practicing.  Camera¬ 
men  should  try  it  some  time.  It’s  a^ 
lot  of  fun.”  I 

New  Paper  ior  Contrasts  i 

THE  Defender  Supply  Company,  Inc., I 

,of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  announces  a| 
new  type  of  enlarging  paper  known  | 
as  “Defender  Varigram”  which  ini 
a  single  grade  yields  any  desired  de¬ 
gree  of  contrast. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  with 
a  single  grade  of  this  new  paper  it 


L.  E.  (Gene)  Pugh,  Jr.,  photographer  for 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
TImes-Herald,  shows  how  he  carries  on 
with  broken  arm. 

is  possible  through  proper  manipula¬ 
tion  to  obtain  an  infinite  number  of 
contrasts  from  a  given  negative  or, 
conversely,  prints  of  uniform  quality 
from  negatives  differing  widely  in 
density  and  contrast  characteristics. 
This  change  of  contrasts  is  effected  by 
varying  the  color  of  the  printing  light. 
The  possible  gradations  are  limitless 
within  the  recognized  range  of  photo¬ 
graphic  papers. 

While  most  photographic  papers  are 
sensitive  to  blue  light  only,  it  is  said 
that  Varigram  is  sensitive  to  green 
as  well  as  blue  and  has  the  unusual 
characteristic  of  very  soft  gradation 
in  the  green  sensitive  region  and 
very  high  contrast  in  the  blue  region. 

To  produce  satisfactory  prints  ex¬ 
posures  are  made  with  these  two 
filters,  balancing  the  timing  of  each 
so  that  the  opposite  effects  of  soft¬ 
ness  and  hardness  are  blended  in  any 
degree  of  contrast.  Each  package  of 
12  sheets  of  this  new  paper  includes 
a  blue  and  yellow  cellulose  acetate 
filter  as  well  as  a  cardboard  filter 
holder.  For  precision  work  gelatine 
or  glass  filters  are  recommended. 

NEWSMEN  INJURED 

Richard  Armfield,  reporter,  and 
Russell  Maxwell,  a  photographer  for 
ihe  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  were 
injured,  neither  seriously,  when  as- 
.saulted  by  some  of  500  laborers  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  wild  inter-union  brawl 
Aug.  21  at  nearby  Venice,  Ill.  Two 
representatives  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  were  forced  to  leave  the  im- 
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Level 
The  Peaks  With 
Certified  Dry  Mats 

pCONOMY  comes  from  avoid- 
^  ing  emergencies.  Certified 
Mats  level  the  peak  hours  of 
publishing  by  rapid,  smooth, 
faithful  reproduction  of  each 
form  as  it  comes  through. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P  ^ 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sir 


mediate  vicinity,  but  were  not 
harmed.  Maxwell’s  nose  was  broken 
when  he  went  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
worker. 


Camera  Knights 


MARION  STRAHL  has  been  photog¬ 
rapher-engraver  of  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  for  the  last  three 
years.  Popular 
Photo  graphy 
magazine  says 
she  is  America’s 
only  woman 
news  photogra¬ 
pher  -  engraver. 

Graduated  i  n 
1935  with  an  art 
degree  from  the 
University 
of  Wisconsin, 

Miss  Strahl  sold 
a  d  V  e  r  tising, 
made  up  page 
spreads  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  shoppers’  coliunn  for  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Press  before 
she  switched  to  the  photo-engraving 
department. 

During  her  first  year  as  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  she  clicked  112  pictures 
which  were  published  in  the  papter. 
Later  she  branched  out  and  now  her 
shots  are  used  by  papers  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  by  Acme,  AP, 
INP,  NEA  and  several  magazines. 

Since  becoming  the  daily’s  engrav¬ 
er,  she  has  turned  out  approximately 
80,000  square  inches  of  halftones.  At 
present,  she  takes  most  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  Press,  does  all  the  de¬ 
veloping,  printing,  retouching  and  en¬ 
graving  and  is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  daily’s  regular  news  staff. 


SCOTT 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 

PRESSES 

**Ftut€9t  in  the  World — 
Bar  None** 

Write  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  G>. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


High  Speed  Anti-Friction 

Unitube . Cox-O-Type 

Multi-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
Rotogravure  ’ 


PRESSES  AND 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


B 


Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty 

continued  from  page  40 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


Cirealatiea  Proaetioa 


Successful  BubecrlpUon  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


SitnatioRi  Waited 

AdrertisiBf  (Coal^i) 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Or  i* 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


20.57c;  for  Willkie,  22,867,680  circula¬ 
tion,  or  58.27c;  neutr^,  8,359,145  cir¬ 
culation,  or  21.3%. 

In  all  of  our  calculations,  we  can 
find  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  the 
repeated  claims  that  the  President’s 
re-election  is  being  fought  by  the 
‘‘weight”  of  90%  of  the  press.  It 
isn’t  so  now,  and  it  won’t  be  so  in 
November,  unless  Mr.  Roosevelt  does 
something  vmthinkable  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  overcome 
popular  and  press  opposition  to  the 
third  term  (and  we  don’t  think  he’ll 
get  much  newspaper  help  to  that 
end) ;  if  he  can  convince  the  electorate 
that  their  interests  at  home  and 
abroad  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  his 
party  than  those  of  the  G.  O.  P.;  if 
the  Democratic  organization  functions 
as  well  as  it  did  tmder  the  leadership 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 


_ Litarary  Sarvicas _ 

Stories,  books,  verse,  drsms,  revised,  mar¬ 
keted.  Send  MSS.  No  reading  charge. 
Thesis  speeches.  MARANATHA  WRIT¬ 
ERS,  156  Fifth,  N.  Y.  C- 


"HELP  WANTED" 


MiscalloRaovt 


(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  tine 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


Here’s  a  BETTER  way — 

— a  more  ECONOMICAL  Way 
To  Reproduce  Attractive  Illustrated  Mail¬ 
ing  Pieces  —  LAUREL’S  IMPRCVED 
OFFSET. 


"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 


600  (SVaZll’’)  copies  82.63 
Additional  lOO’s  22c 


(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 


Quantity  Runs  Lower  —  All  Sizes 
Send  for  free  descriptive  manual.  In 
Metropolitan  N.  Y.  request  representative. 
WAlker  5-0526.  Laurel  Process,  480 
Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Help  Waited 


perienced  weekly  business  review  page 


party  than  those  of  the  G.  O.  P.;  if  with  Order)  An  attracUve  Job  in  one  of  South’s  most 

the  Democratic  orga^Uon  functions  \  -  •«  P-J  l|".  |;X'  Itlfi 

as  weQ  as  it  did  under  the  leadership  *  P  full  details.  Applications  kept  confi- 

of  Mr.  Farley,  and  the  opposition  does  Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to  dential.  Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

no  better  than  it  did  in  1932  and  be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum  National  Organisation  has  opening  for  ex- 

.V  11  •  •  .u  -j;  _ _ xi _  I*  B  X  .  I  peFienced  weekly  business  review  page 

1936|  if  a  sudden  war  crisis  SUbordl"  lines.  References  recfuired  «alpsmen-  References  required.  Write, 

nates  all  domestic  considerations  to  ^'fn  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other  giving  details, 

immediate  defense;  in  these  "ifs”  and  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods.  ®®^®®®ch2r?es 

a  few  others  will  lie  the  decision  in _ .  _.  Ney  Building 

November.  What  newspapers  say  or  ~ _  °*^*^°*“*  - OkUhoma. 

do  in  the  meantime  is  im^rtant,  but  NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  WMted— Practical  Photo  Engraver  to  assist 

,  ,11-  1  ’  J  ; -  purchase  of  Photo  Engraving 

we  don  t  believe  that  it  can  be  Claimea  Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by  Equipment  for  modern  plant  in  connec- 

or  criticized  as  decisive,  no  matter  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more  tion  with  successful  N.  W.  Daily  news- 

,  .  ,  _ _  reliable  brokers  in  the  Held.  paper  and  printing  plant.  Splendid  op- 


A  man  of  strong  character  and  reputation 
and  with  a  rich  background  of  experience. 
Adept  in  the  training  and  development 
of  men,  but  a  leader  who  sets  the  pace 
with  a  personal  sales  record. 

Youthful,  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  past 
40  and  possessed  of  seasoned  judgment 
and  executive  ability.  Wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  national  agency  field  and 
expert  in  cultivating  support  of  local 
representatives  of  national  advertisers. 
His  broad  connections  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  together  with  hit 
congenial  attitude  toward  organization  and 
civic  responsibilities,  would  render  him 
invaluable  in  management  councils  and 
as  a  personal  assistant  to  an  over-burd¬ 
ened  publisher  or  general  manager,  espe¬ 
cially  in  public  relations. 

Excellent  reasons  for  desiring  to  ter¬ 
minate  present  association  with  large 
national  firm,  among  them  the  re-estsb- 
lishment  of  residence  in  a  small  city  than 
New  York  or  Chicago.  Finest  references. 
Your  inquiry  or  arrangements  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  be  treated  in  strict 
confidence. 


Editor  k  PubUshei 


Classified-Display  Man 


salesmen  References  required.  Write,  Fully  experienced.  New  business;  presents- 


giving  details. 

BRIGGS  BROS.  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 
Charles  E.  “Ditt”  Briggs 
Key  Building 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


or  criticized  as  decisive,  no  matter 
which  way  the  election  goes. 


New  Facsimile 
Patents  for  Finch 

The  development  of  radio  facsimile 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Dailies  from  Coast  to  Coast  in 
price  range  from  $25,000  to  $2,500,000. 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers  from  coast  to  coast 
Vendome  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Equipment  for  modern  plant  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  successful  N.  W.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  plant.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  who  wants  a 
permanent  position  to  mn  said  plant. 
Complete  information  is  desired  in  first 
letter,  give  references,  salary  expected, 
experience  and  send  photo.  Write  Box 
1440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tion  work;  new  ideas,  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Seven  years’  successful  selling 
record  with  one  of  New  York’s  lesding 
newspapers,  still  going.  South- Southwest 
preferred.  Age  26,  married.  Box  1512, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager-Asslatant.  Now  working 
as  Classified  Manager  morning-evening 
small  dailies  and  doing  a  good  job  (ths 
G.M.  says  so).  Seven  years'  experience 
large  and  email  dailies  and  a  gain  in 
linage  every  year.  Know  every  phase — 
and  a  good  daily  can  get  me  ae  manager 
or  assistant  for  $35-$40,  depending  on 
location.  P.S. — I’m  a  woman  and  I  can 
be  as  tough  with  a  used  car  dealer  u 
1  can  gossip  with  the  new  accounts  for 

tka  .I... T 


passed  another  milestone  this  week  VemioMe  Bldg., _ Nashville,  Tenn. 

when  William  G.  H.  Finch,  president  Small  Kansas  Daily,  always  a  money  maker, 
of  Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  tor  sa'®  by  non-resident  owner,  $7,500 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  fac-  Ldhor^ P “blistr 

simile  equipment,  was  awarded  by  the  - — - - 

U.  S.  Patent  office  four  additional  pat-  dailies  AND  weeklies 

fapeimilp  annaratus  desiened  ^lailies  in  East  from  $21,000  up.  Weeklies 
ents  on  tacsimile  appara^  aesigneu  g^o  miles  of  New  York  at  $5,000, 

to  increase  the  speed,  efficiency  and  $7,000,  $lo,5oo.  $20,000  and  $40,000. 


SifiatioRs  WaRtid 

AdsainistrstiTe _ 

Assistant  to  Execntlve 
Male  Secretary 

Experienced  in  all  details;  good  correspon¬ 
dent;  ten  years  with  Advertising  Director 
leading  New  York  City  newspaper;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1463,  Editor  k 
Publisher 


clarity  of  the  process.  Also,  a  small  weekly  chain  with  plant 

T,  ^  . _ ?2.">00  down  payment.  Good  reason 

Two  patents  cover  additional  fre-  selling.  Requirements  solicited  from 

quencies  on  his  automatic  synchron-  accredited  buyers, 
izing  system.  The  third  covers  a  NEtysPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
multi-stylus  recorder,  while  the  fourth  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

applies  to  a  limiting  device.  —  -  -  — 

The  granting  of  the  multi-stylus  or  Niwipapcr  Brokers 

triple  pen  facsimile  recorder  patent  “  ~  7  ~  ;;  ; 

doubles  the  speed  ot  the  process.  Mr. 

Finch  said.  It  is  now  possible  to  re-  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich, 
ceive  22  square  inches  or  300  six- 

point-type  words  ^r  minute  "^is  is  me^n  coJ^encrTtl^^^ 


General  Manager 
or  Publisher’ a  Altai stant 


the  women  8  classifications  I  get  for 
my  paper.  Box  1349,  Editor  &  Pablisher. 

Display  or  Classified  Manager  -  Solicitor; 
eleven  years’  experience  lesding  dailies. 
Journalism  graduate;  employed;  energetic, 
resourceful.  Box  1434,  Editor  k  Pub- 
Ijsher. _ _ _ _ _ 

Experienced  Salesman  and  Reporter  seeks 
opportunity  in  publishing  or  advertising 
business.  Now  traveling  for  famous  drug 
house.  College  graduate.  27,  Virginian. 
Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Also,  a  small  weekly  chain  with  plant  „  .  ,  »» .vnousner  s  Assistant  w  xuu.tsuv.. - ^ - 

for  $2.">00  down  pa>Tnent.  Good  rrason  working  expenenee  in  every  depart-  National-local  Advertlalng,  10  years  Ist  and 


ment,  including  10  years’  editorial.  Five 
years’  assistant  advertising  manager  large 
sntomobile  company.  At  present  vice  pre¬ 
sident  nationally  known  firm.  Family  man, 
40.  Familiar  with  every  detail  news- 


2nd  p^ers.  Available  manager  or  sales¬ 
man.  Box  1360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO  MORE  NEWSPAPERSl 


Niwipapcr  Brokers 


paper  administration.  Right  CMneetion  xfxpj.  seven  years  on  large  and  small  papers 
more  import^t  than  money.  Excellent  advertising 

reference  Write  or  wire  Box  1347,  promotion  I  now  want  the  same  kind 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


about  five  times  the  speed  of  a  leased 
teletype,  it  was  stated.  Pictures,  maps 
and  signed  documents  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  at  the  same  high  speed.  The 
triple  pen  recorder  when  used  through 
the  application  of  frequency  modula¬ 
tion,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  eight  tabloid  newspaper  pages 
an  hour,  simultaneously  with  sound 
programs. 

The  second  and  third  patents  issued 


Newspaper  Broker,  Mills  Tower,  San 
Francisco. 


references.  Write  or  wire  Box  1347, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

I  never  promise  more  than  I  can  deliver. 
Jnst  a  competent,  seasoned  worker  seeking 
advertising  or  business-office  connection 
with  sound  conservative  publication.  Box 

1415,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Publisher’s  Assistant  or  Easiness  Manager; 
experienced  editorial  writer;  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive;  40;  married;  children.  Box 
1450,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


of  position  on  a  trade  paper  or  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Age  29,  married  and 
have  a  cute  daughter  eleven  month!. 
Can  match  anyone’s  copy  and  layont 
ability.  Have  traveled  N.  Y.,  Ohio  and 
Penn,  contacting  weeklies.  Plenty  of 
.samples  of  promotion  and  sales  records. 
Two  years  college — English  ancestry. 
Must  have  at  least  $50.  Box  1500, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Newspapers  Wanted 


SUB  ROSA  BUYERS 
With  Money  For  Good  Dallies  In; 
Missouri  or  near-by;  in  Ohio,  Indana, 
Penn.,  Illinois;  in  Southeast  Atlantic 
states.  We  protect  sellers.  Wilhelm  A 
Brunner,  3823-22nd,  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Sitaations  Waited 

Advertiainf 

Advertlsliig,  Publicity,  er  allied  woriT. 
Eight  years’  selling;  two  in  advertising. 
University  graduate.  Mature  character. 
Age  25.  Go  anywhere.  Bex  1455,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SItiatiois  Waited 

CrciUfioe _ _ 

Circulator,  30,  college  graduate,  proUfie 


Advertisiiig  Manager  —  experienced  Leeal, 
to  Mr  Finch  cover  the  nhase  of  radio  "’anted — Daily;  population  20,000  to  50,-  Olaeaified  and  National;  good  referenee, 
,  .  «  u  ♦  000;  circulation  5,000  to  25,000.  intelligent  producer.  Box  1354,  Editor 

facsimile  synchromzmg  between  the  $250,000  cash.  To  close  deal  by  October  *  Publisher. 

transmitter  and  receiver.  Ist,  Send  complete  details,  paid.circu-  Advertising  Manager-SoUcltor.  fifteen  years 

The  fourth  patent  covers  Mr.  Finch’s  terms,  gross  income  ^  avaifahll  Well 

system  of  limiting  ffie  surges  and  re-  MURRAY  E.'  HILL  A  ASSOCIATES  iTsheT'"'^"'*- 

cording  signal  level,  thereby  insuring  Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashyllle,  Tenn.  - — —  -  •  -  ■ 

high  quality  facsimile  reproductions.  - - ; - - - r - - —  AdvortlMng  SMemnan,  ex^rieueed,  cm  In- 

^  ^  ^  .  MAWHnffinAP  tdiBiite  vIf.Ti  tiiiri*>iGffiA  atiHati  rrrAAAJi  wAnw  arAAsl  PbrAwiAtiAw  IsIaab 


recommended.  Box  1502,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mr.  Finch  also  announced  that  the 
British  government  this  week  took 
over  in  its  entirety  the  French  con¬ 
tract  for  Finch  equipment. 


Newspaper  lease,  with  purchaae  option, 
wanted  by  former  pablisher  chain  papers. 
In  early  forties;  preference  South,  East 
or  Middle-west.  Wide  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  with  references.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1284,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertlatiig  Salemnan,  experieueed,  can  in- 
ereaae  your  linage;  good  promotion  ideas, 
copy  layouts.  East  preferred.  Available 
for  personal  ioterviaw;  newspaper  refer¬ 
ences.  Bex  1400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


background  including  four  years  Dsi 
Moines  Register-Tribune,  West  Coast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1361.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  with  twenty  yes” 
experience  available  for  either  smril  or 
large  newspaper — location  no  object. 
Upwards  of  100,000  net  paid  increaM* 
shown  with  corresponding  increases  10 
circulation  revenue.  Have  specialiseo 
in  carrier  home  delivery  during 
twenty  years.  Have  never  had  a  failnn 
and  if  you  need  a  man  who  can  producr 
for  you  in  net  paid  circulation  sn4 
revenue,  please  contact  me  thru  Hot 
1485,  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ _ _ 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Morning  and  Evening  Experience 


Assistant  to  ad-manager,  or  managership 
small  department.  Three  years’  close 


ADVERTISING  CLINIC 

An  advertising  clinic  for  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  and  staff  members  of 
newspapers  in  the  northern  division 
of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets 
will  be  held  Sunday,  Sept.  15,  at  the 
Kaskaskia  Hotel,  LaSalle,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Paul  Gorham, 
manager  of  Illinois  Markets.  A  simi¬ 
lar  clinic  will  be  held  for  southern 
Illinois  members  later  in  September. 


Sell  Now!  We  have  substantial  buyers  for  contact  with  snccessful  manager.  Col- 
small  and  medium  dailies  in  Naw  England,  lese  graduate,  28,  married,  employed. 

N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Virginia,  N.  C.,  Ga.,  Fla.,  western.  Box  1505,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Kansas  and  Texas.  Also,  responsible  - - - - 

buyers  for  outstanding  tally  east  of  Miss.  ClasMfied  or  Display  Salesman — -four  years 


Clean  production.  Employed.  Wants  chw'* 
for  advancement.  Trained  for  advervr 
ing  and  reporting,  as  well.  Capaoi 
writer.  Box  1445,  Editor  A  Pobliiher-  ^ 


contact  with  enccessful  manager.  Col-  Highly  recommended,  capable, 


at  $500,000,  to  $1,000,000.  Harwell  A 
FelL  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Opporfunity 


classified — four  years  display ;  copy  writer, 
layont  and  merchandising  experience — 
all  for  same  newspaper.  Now  employed. 


Manager  evening  daily  Chicago  arei. 
roadman  important  Anthem  morniM 
daily-Sunday,  both  totaling  twenty  yesn- 
desires  immediate  connection  snywnen 
Box  1510,  Editor  Publisher. _ 


Age  25.  Box  1458.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Young  Man  with  fifteen  years’  “ 

-  all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotiOT_ 


Former  publisher  of  successful  weekly  in 
Long  Island’s  smartest  residential  sec¬ 
tion  with  branch  N.  Y.  department 
stores,  seeks  active  partner  with  $15,000 
to  finance  new  publication.  Box  1496, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesman-Manager  in  national  field  is  open 
for  assignments  requiring  experience  in 
marketing  and  ability  to  reach  advertising 
executives  who  control  expenditures. 
Excellent  backgronnd  and  sales  record. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Box 
1475,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


including  seven  years  in  the  newspai^ 
accident  insurance  field.  Now  employ 


by  The  Hickey  Mitchell  Company  as  new 
representative,  will  consider  any  reas® 
.kl,.  ..Itk  nncaihilities.  It  ritt. 


able  offer  with  future  possibilities,  ""j 
William  Nahas,  985  N.  Main  Street,  AZ 
ron  Ohio. 
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Shopg*-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  Sov 

New  Eqmpment  end  Supplie$  —  V$ed  Machinery  Mergeuu 
For  the  Printing-Pnblislung  Field 


SitaatioB*  Waited 
Editorul 

jl-l  Editor,  Writer,  Beporter;  working 
knowledge  advertising,  promotion,  me¬ 
chanical  production.  Weekly  owner;  ten 
years  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Expert  on 
Specials.  References.  Box  1433,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Able,  hlert,  ezpeclenoad  EDITOR  •  RE¬ 
PORTER;  31;  married;  11  years  copy 
desk,  makeup,  all  beats;  now  with  large 
Eastern  daily;  desires  Southwest  con¬ 
nection;  available  now;  nominal  salary. 
Box  1390,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


All-around  Newspaperman  available  through 
no  fault.  Experience  (20  years)  quali¬ 
fies  him  at  39  as  news,  telegraph,  makeup, 
city  editor;  slot,  rim,  rewrite;  editorial, 
feature  or  straight  news.  Go  anywhere. 
Wages  secondary.  Box  1501,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AMERICAN  IMMIGRANTS  AND 
ALIENS  ARE  NEWS 
Ess  your  town  a  large  foreign  bom  popu¬ 
lation  t  Because  of  the  National 
emergency  the  immigrant  and  alien  pro- 
lem  grows  every  day.  I  am  a  newspaper¬ 
man  of  twenty  years’  standing,  with  well 
rounded  practical  knowledge  of  the  field 
augmented  by  speeial  studies  of  all  phases 
of  the  American  immigrants  problems. 
I  seek  to  put  my  talent  to  use  on  an 
American  Dailj,  anywhere.  Age  39. 
Good,  conscientious,  fast  worker. 

Background:  1923-30  employed  as  re¬ 
porter  and  staff-writer  of  the  following 
Budapest  Dailies:  *'8-Orai  Ujsag"  (8- 
O'clock  News),  "Nemseti  Uisag”  (Na- 
tionsl  News),  editor  for  three  years  of 
an  illustrated  sport  monthly.  Since  1930 
in  the  States  active  as  American  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  largest  Budapest  Daily 
“Pesti  Hirlap,”  Editor  of  Detroit  Hun¬ 
garian  Journal  and  Detroit  Hung.  News, 
Staff-writer  of  New  York  Hungarian 
Daily  “Peoples  Voice,”  Editor  Passaic 
Hungarian  "Free  Press,”  Correspondent 
of  Cleveland  Hung.  Daily  “Sabadsag” 
and  other  Hungarian  publications  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  References  available. 
Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ambitious  honor  graduate  of  Princeton,  ’40, 
wants  reportorial  position  on  small  daily ; 
would  also  make  a  good  all-around  man 
lor  weekly.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatiois  Waatad 
Editorial  (Corfd) _ 

Fully  experienced  copy,  tele^aph-editing, 
proof,  makeup.  University  literary 
champion.  Can't  be  drafted:  slightly 
deaf.  24.  Work  anywhere  except  East. 
Box  1405,  Editor  Publisher. 

Qtrl  dealrea  reportorial  position.  Three 
years’  experience  society  editor.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1828,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Harvard  Honors  Graduate,  21,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  or  editorial  writing  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1493, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I’ll  bet  my  first  week’s  salary  you’ll  be 
pleased  with  my  reporting.  Experience 
on  semi-weekly,  daily,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  employed.  Box  1490,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

June  Graduate  —  experienced  in  reporting, 
society,  editing.  Photographer.  Miss 
Myrtle  West,  Box  642,  Comanche,  Okla- 

homa. _ 

Man,  23,  with  sports  ideas — has  been  active 
in  varied  news  tasks  since  1931 — wants 
any  editorial  job  at  any  point  on  wage 
compass  on  big  or  little  paper.  Box  1480, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman,  age  29,  Protestant,  married, 
desires  connection  as  deskman,  reiiorter, 
or  feature  writer.  All  'round  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Now  employed  but  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Reliable,  accurate,  with 
thorough  knowledge  on  every  news  run ; 
courts  specialty  assuring  safe  copy.  Loca¬ 
tion  no  object.  Box  1388,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Now  working — Eight  years  on  best  mid-west 
dailies.  Produce  bright,  concise  copy, 
good  photographs  and  good  features.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  state,  telegraph  and  sports 
department  desks.  Box  1380,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Reporter,  twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  widely  traveled,  good  education. 
Go  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  Age 
35.  Box  1395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  26,  A.B.  Wide  experience  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  dailies,  general, 
sports,  rewrite.  References.  Box  1509, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — general  or  political — age  37;  six 
yeurr’  experience.  Box  1436,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Compotiag  Room  EqaipoiMt  For  Sola 


Euy  Linotyiica,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Goss  Mat  Rolling  Press;  Rouse  Band  Saw; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 
A  Jefferson,  Phila.,  Penn. 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FAL(X)  (X)RP.  First  ' 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  _ New  York  City 

Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 


Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertyiie,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Monomelt.  PrintersI  Why  Melt  twice? 
Install  Monomelt,  put  yourself  ahead 
melting  only  oncel  Delivers  hot,  clean, 
preheated  metal  to  the  machines.  In¬ 
creases  production,  cuts  costs,  reduces 
down  time.  Provides  more  slugs  of  a 
higher  quality.  Get  the  facts!  Write: 
Monomelt  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mecbaiiical 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Hoe  Double  Fly  Can  Folder, 
Cut-off  22%' 

ADVOCATE,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses, 
Kelly  presses,  Kluge  Units,  John  Thomp¬ 
son  presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  com¬ 
plete  plants  bought  and  sold. 

GRAPHIC  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
30  West  24th  St.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Mechaaical  Equipment  Wanted 


Paper  Press  wanted  for  baling  waste  paper. 
What  have  you)  News  Publishing  Com- 

pany,  Mexia,  Texas. _ 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Fhote-Enqravlnq  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


Hoe  6-unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING 
A  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT! 

Why  buy  expensive  equipment!  I  will  fur¬ 
nish  complete  plant.  Experienced  de¬ 
partment  head  and  photographer.  31, 
married.  For  further  details,  address 
Box  1352,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artist — 30,  versatile,  8  ypars’  experience 
in  metropolitan  field;  retouching,  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  capable  draftsman.  Mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  position  with  newspaper  or 
advertising  agency.  Box  1342,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Capable  Young  Reporter;  features,  news, 
sports.  Also  publicity  and  radio  news 
experience.  Box  1371,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

College  graduate,  24,  social  science  major, 
seeks  reportorial  job.  Has  practical 
background  experience  to  be  competent 
beginner.  Box  1472,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copyreader,  36,  married;  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  inside  and  out;  now  telegraph 
desk  East;  wants  permanent  job  anywhere 
but  prefers  Middlewest  or  Coast.  Avail¬ 
able  September.  Box  1464,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Copyreader  or  slot — twenty  years  a  news¬ 
paperman  ;  10  years  desks — all  leading 
metropolitan  dailies.  Age  39,  go  anywhere 
— wages  nominal.  Box  1503,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Cub  Reporter,  22,  reviewing  and  writing 
experience;  college  graduate  high  honors; 
salary  secondary.  East,  world-travelled. 
Box  1351,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editors  .  .  ,  This  is  NewsI 

WHO!  — Alert,  intelligent,  original  re¬ 
porter-rewrite  -deskman. 

W’HAT!  — College  trained  and  thoroughly 
experienced. 

WHEN!  — Now  I  Wire  for  details. 

WHERE! — Any  metropolitan  or  near-metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

— Irresistible  young  ambition  de¬ 
mands  advancement. 

Box  1460  Editor  A  Publisher 

E^erlenced  Photographer  —  ten  years 

-Metropolitan — (Graphic,  Contax,  darkroom 
equipment  and  car) — reporting  experience; 
age  30;  married.  Best  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  Reporter,  age  27,  fast,  clean 
copy  writer,  excellent  on  feature  mate¬ 
rial,  desires  a  place  on  daily  or  with 
news  service.  Box  1507,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Beporter,  young  lady,  college  graduate ; 
daily,  weekly  newspaper  experience;  de-  * 
sires  publication  connection,  preferably 
in  the  East.  Box  1435,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Reporter,  29,  six  years  N.Y.C.,  looking  for  fi 
berth  on  small  city  daily.  South  or  South¬ 
west.  Box  1373,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter-Editor — four  years  large  daily; 
two  years  trade  paper;  age  27,  college 
trained.  Seeks  berth  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Box  1417,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer,  29,  college  degree ; 
feature  ideas;  good  writer.  Harris,  408 
Hart  Road,  Lexington,  Ketucky. _ 

Reiwrter  or  Rewrite,  small  city  daily.  Go 
anywhere.  Age  28.  Reporter-Editor 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  weekly  three  years. 
Box  1413.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Rewrite  Man,  29,  married;  six 
year.s  with  New  York  morning  daily,  seeks 
berth  on  daily  in  Coast  town  in  South  or 
West.  Box  1473,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sports  —  reporter,  columnist,  camera  ' 
equipped.  Handle  other  assignments. 
Specials.  Box  1476,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sports  Editor  —  Eleven  years’  newspaper 
and  radio  experience;  close  cooperation 
with  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  Box  1418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Writer-Editor  with  broad  research,  writing 
and  executive  experience  seeks  position 
with  publication,  corporation,  association 
or  institution.  Best  references.  Box  1439, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  Editor- Writer,  varied  experience  on 
news  magazine  and  on  newspaper  in  large 
city  as  national  news,  copy  and  city 
editor.  Knowledge  of  make-up.  picture 
editing.  Box  1469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  Sports-Writer  seeks  either  change  to 
reportorial  or  copy-desk  work  or  chance 
for  a  sports  editorship.  Unmarried,  col- 
'  lege  graduate.  Box  1260,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Young  Woman  wants  position  as  general 
news  reporter  or  photographer,  reporter 
and  photographer,  or  apprentice  in  print¬ 
ing  trade.  Eleven  years'  experience. 
University  of  Michigan  graduate.  Single. 
Box  1386,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

r  - - 

Young  writing  executive  with  six  years’ 
newspaper,  news  agency,  public  rela- 
^  tions  work.  Handle  account  for  small 

progressive  publicity  agency  or  publicity 
’  for  growing  firm.  Box  1346,  Editor  A 
P  Publisher. 

-  1940  Journalism  graduate — 23.  School  edi- 

„  tor.  Wants  opportunity  to  prove  ability. 

Go  anywhere.  Box  1420,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

Mere  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Experienced  News  Photographer,  Engraver, 
employed,  desires  change.  Age  26.  Will 
install  own  Photo  department.  Address 
Box  1474,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Executive,  ten  years’  experience 
mechanical  departments  Metropolitan 
daily,  now  employed,  desires  business 
administrative  post.  Black  and  white, 
color  and  gravure.  Technical  education, 
single,  age  33,  domestic  or  foreign.  Box 
724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Publicity 

Psychologist  seeks  connection.  Amherst  and 
Harvard  graduate;  married,  31.  Former 
newspaper  man  ;  reporter  and  editor.  Box 
1494.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publicity  Man — Specialist  in  industrial  field 
desires  change.  Box  1322,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Hoe  6-ton  metal  furnace  $286.00 
George  O.  Heffelman  406  West  Pico 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


i/  M  e  m  o 

Check  on  Desvernine, 
Placet!  with  Westchester 
Daily  Recently 

Emilio  Desvernine,  Jr.,  was  placed 
with  the  ff  'hiie  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Dis- 
patch  some  time  ago  through  this 
office.  Previously  we  had  placed 
him  with  Cunard  White  Star,  Ltd.’s 
publicity  department. 


If  Yea  Seek 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  Thest  FIcMs: 
Afiainlitrativ*  Management 

Advertising  Mechanical 

Cimlation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utiiize  These  Servicu 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  live  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  exKutives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Dudline,  12K)0  Thursday,  noon. 

E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Tlmeo  Bldg.  N.  Y.  C. 


Kinilln  Dexvernlne,  Jr. 

Checking  on  his  progress  with  the 
Westchester  daily  yesterday,  we 
learned  that  he  had  only  recently 
left  there  to  accept  a  publicity  post 
with  a  large  advertising  agency  in 
New  York  City.  There  he  is  as¬ 
sistant  to  his  former  boss  at  Cunard, 
who  called  him  in. 

And  so  it  goes  with  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice  placements.  Good  luck  to  a 
newspaperman  returned  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  field. 


THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRIY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Candidatci 

and 

'Circulation 


WE  DON'T  LIKE  a  letter-carrier’s 
holiday,  but  with  a  vacation  open¬ 
ing  to  the  obbligato  of  rain  and  a  50 
degree  temperature, 
the  prescribed  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation 
held  no  attraction. 
We  could  have  gone 
down  cellar  and  laid 
another  scale  mile  or  so  of  the  peewee 
railroad,  monkeyed  with  some  long- 
deferred  lathe  projects,  listened  to  the 
radio,  read  a  book — but  we  didn’t  like 
any  of  those  time-passers.  Not  in  the 
mood,  perhaps.  Anyway,  we  did  pick 
up  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  start  speculating  on  the  list  of 
pa|>ers  and  their  Presidential  prefer¬ 
ences  for  this  Fall’s  campaign. 

How  well,  we  mused,  would  these 
divisions  of  press  support — 20.1%  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  66.3%  for  Mr.  Willkie, 
and  13.5%  undeclared  up  to  the 
table’s  compilation — stand  up  if  com¬ 
plete  data  were  available  for  all  news¬ 
papers?  How  closely  would  the  divi¬ 
sion  by  circulation  parallel  the  divi¬ 
sion  by  number  of  papers?  Obviously 
one  New  York  Daily  News,  with 
1,900,000  weekday  circulation  is  only 
one  unit,  of  no  more  weight  in  a 
table  of  mere  numbers  than  the 
JerseyvUle  (Ill.)  Democrat,  with  a 
circulation  of  less  than  l,(j00.  And 
circulation  should  be  a  heavy  factor 
in  influencing  public  opinion.  And  so 
we  sharpened  up  a  couple  of  pencils, 
grabbed  half  a  ream  of  copy  paper 
and  began  a  course  of  figures  that 
kept  us  busy  for  nearly  12  solid 
hours. 

The  result?  Part  of  it  is  in  the 
table  presented  here.  The  rest  we’re 
keeping  until  events  move  to  or  away 
from  our  charted  line.  We  tabulated 
the  circulations  of  all  papers  that 
had  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
up  to  Aug.  26.  There  were  1,058  of 
them,  divided  as  follows:  216,  or 
20.4%,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt;  700,  or 
66.16%  for  Mr.  Willkie;  and  142,  or 
13.42%,  undeclared  or  neutral.  Prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  from  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  last  week’s  table. 

When  we  finished  that  part  of  the 
circulation  table,  we  found  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  supporting  papers  had  a 
total  of  5,334,010  daily,  or  19.10%  of 
the  total  circulation  represented  by 
the  newspapers  responding  to  the 
questionnaire.  Mr.  Willkie’s  press 
had  a  total  of  16,386,240  copies,  or 
59.47%  of  the  total  involved;  papers 
still  undeclared  or  neutral  had  a  total 
circulation  of  6,198,821  copies,  or  21.4% 
of  the  total  so  far  listed. 


Willkic's 
Strength  in 
Small  Towns 


THAT  WASN’T  unexpected.  The 
drop  in  Mr.  Willkie’s  percentage 
from  66.16%,  in  number  of  papers  to 
59.47%  in  total  circu¬ 
lation  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of 
his  press  adherents 
are  small  city  and 
country  daibes,  great  in  numbers  but 
not  proportionately  strong  in  indi¬ 
vidual  circulations.  Many  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  supporting  newspapers  are 
published  in  large  cities,  so  that  the 
number  of  these  papers  and  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  listed  circulation 
is  approximately  equal.  The  great 
rise  in  percentage  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  undeclared  papers  and  the  pro¬ 
portionate  circulation  of  those  papers 
is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  large  city  newspapers  have 
not  yet  expressed  a  definite  prefer¬ 
ence  between  the  candidates.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  explanation  of  this  point  is 


that  a  large  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  small  cities  without  com¬ 
petition  do  not  take  sides  in  political 
controversy. 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  these 
figures  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  the  newspapers  will  be 
aligned  by  November.  'The  issues  of 
the  campaign  are  as  yet  scarcely  de¬ 
fined.  The  battle  of  the  parties  has 
not  yet  passed  beyond  skirmishes. 
If  Mr.  Willkie’s  acceptance  speech 
disappointed  some  who  had  looked  to 
it  as  a  guide  for  their  decision,  it 
apparently  lost  no  editorial  following 
that  was  already  committed.  The 
passage  at  words  with  Secretary  Ickes 
seems  to  have  been  without  definite 
result  for  either  side,  so  far  as  change 
of  editorial  attitude  is  concerned. 

Last  week’s  figures  apparently  indi¬ 
cated  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in  none 
of  his  campaigns  had  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  daily  newspapers.  His 
following  was  probably  about  40%  in 
1932,  but  the  significant  fact  that  a 
table  cannot  present  is  that  Mr. 
Hoover  did  not  command  the  enthu¬ 


siastic  support  of  many  of  the  papers 
listed  in  his  column  for  that  year. 
Mr.  Hoover’s  55.5%  of  that  campaign 
probably  represents  the  number  of 
papers  which  are  Republican  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  regarding  themselves  as  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  party’s  renominated 
candidate.  The  number  of  Republi¬ 
can  papers  increased  in  1936,  to  about 
60%  of  the  total,  but  this  writer  has 
no  doubt  that  their  total  circulation 
was  considerably  under  that  propor¬ 
tion.  As  in  1940,  it  was  largely  made 
up  of  small  units.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
newspaper  support  was  mainly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  cities,  in  which,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
cities  in  which  he  had  no  newspap)er 
spokesman,  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  smashing  1936  victory  was  put 
together.  This  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  1936 — many  of  the  papers  who 
felt  committed  to  Governor  Landon 
pursued  that  commitment  without 
great  zeal. 

Newspaper  support  or  opposition  to 
a  candidate  is  a  relatively  minor  fac¬ 
tor  in  either  his  total  vote  or  the 


CIRCULATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS,  BY  STATES.  SUPPORTING  ROOSEVELT. 
WILLKIE.  OR  NEITHER,  IN  1940  CAMPAIGN 
(As  of  Aug.  26,  1940) 


No. 

State  Papers 

Alabama  .  13 

Arizona  .  2 

Arkansas  .  15 

California  .  76 

Colorado  .  15 

Connecticut  .  17 

Delaware  .  2 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .  1 

Florida  .  17 

Georgia  .  17 

Idaho  .  8 

Illinois  .  55 

Indiana  .  61 

Iowa  .  33 

Kansas  .  41 

Kentucky  .  16 

Louisiana  .  8 

Maine  .  6 

Maryland  .  6 

Massachusetts  .  27 

Michigan  .  30 

Minnesota  .  24 

Mississippi  .  11 

Missouri  .  32 

Montana  .  7 

Nebraska  .  12 

Nevada  .  6 

New  Hampshire  .  5 

New  Jersey  .  26 

New  Mexico  .  12 

New  York  .  63 

North  Carolina  .  21 

North  Dakota  .  5 

Ohio  .  59 

Oklahoma  .  32 

Oregon  .  18 

Pennsylvania  .  88 

Rhode  Island  .  6 

South  Carolina  .  6 

South  Dakota  .  10 

Tennessee  .  14 

Texas  .  51 

Utah  .  2 

"Vermont  .  9 

Virginia  .  18 

Washington  .  13 

West  Virginia  .  15 

Wisconsin  .  18 

Wyoming  .  7 

Totals  .  1,058 


Circulation  of  Papers  Favoring 


Roosevelt 

Willkie 

Neutral 

206,456 

68,898 

12,914 

8,386 

41,781 

5,113 

121,439 

895,815 

4.672 

8,312 

212,221 

6.044 

60,193 

184,253 

157,710 

16,531 

81,593 

32,048 

9,258 

115,699 

78.621 

312,817 

45,623 

15,507 

48,577 

416,476 

1,777,093 

28,173 

38,244 

765,676 

95,588 

393,807 

5,139 

248,538 

8.827 

66,906 

25,975 

241,365 

53,371 

2,807 

118,605 

330,972 

333,725 

8,629 

343.245 

202,932 

808,809 

430,735 

4.827 

710.304 

3,900 

114,359 

5,633 

7,763 

107,308 

971,086 

388,557 

31,730 

24,532 

4,406 

263,182 

8,700 

18.269 

3.972 

50,763 

2.890 

96,220 

242,337 

349,534 

17,470 

36,469 

2,433,792 

2,731.321 

925,710 

89,341 

14.413 

190,778 

58,689 

3,927 

24,935 

1.163,792 

535,392 

45,601 

399,462 

20,772 

182.234 

152.289 

257,436 

1,615,500 

509.648 

169,723 

6.769 

26.977 

72,001 

266,105 

4,103 

42.577 

52.854 

282,057 

336,808 

255,061 

15.237 

65,174 

166,020 

9,155 

122,831 

77,084 

110,726 

65,128 

46.399 

365,871 

7,743 

3,889 

30,245 

5,462 

5,332,905 

16,387,145 

6.198,821 

For  Roosevelt,  19.10%;  for  Willkie,  59.47%;  neutral,  21.43%. 


vote  in  a  given  district.  It  is  a  fac¬ 
tor,  to  be  sure,  but  as  a  determinant 
it  ranks  well  behind  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  political  machine,  or  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  coniestanti 
toward  purely  local  issues.  National 
policies  of  an  administration  or  of  its 
opposition  are  vaguely  comprehended 
by  a  majority  of  the  electorate,  except 
as  they  impinge  upon  interests  of 
the  local  community  or  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself. 

*  *  * 

THAT  MAY  be  less  true  in  1940  than! 

it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  issue 
of  the  third  term  is  squarely  before  j 
the  electorate  for  the! 
first  time.  It  has  not! 
been  pressed,  so  far,' 
by  the  Republicans;  1 
it  has  been  scarcely  I 
mentioned  by  the 
Democrats.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  influenced  newspaper  thinking. 
From  our  reading  of  the  comments 
on  the  returned  questionnaires,  we 
can  report  that  no  other  considera¬ 
tion  has  put  so  many  normally  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspapers  into  the  “neutral" 
or  “undeclared”  column.  Many  of 
them  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  this  departure  from 
precedent.  Others  are  debating  as  to 
whether  it  may  be  better  to  depart 
from  precedent  this  time  than  to  com¬ 
mit  the  government  in  a  time  of  im¬ 
pending  crisis  to  a  new  set  of  hands, 
headed  by  a  President  without  po¬ 
litical  experience. 

'Those  are  not  the  ideas  of  this 
writer.  They  are  gathered  from  the 
comments,  often  lengthy,  with  which 
editors  have  explained  the  marking 
of  their  questionnaires.  They  are  not 
the  thoughts  of  men  waiting  for  di¬ 
rections  from  Wall  Street  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers) 
but  of  sincere  men  concerned  with  a 
problem  the  like  of  which  they  have 
never  before  faced.  They  know  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  They  don’t  know 
much-  yet  about  Mr.  Willkie  in  the 
terms  of  national  politics.  The  ma¬ 
jority  seems  not  to  like  the  third 
term  idea,  but  a  strong  minority  of 
these  prefers  to  wait  until  Mr.  Willkie 
demonstrates  a  grasp  upon  the  ap¬ 
palling  problems  that  face  the  White 
House  during  the  next  Presidential 
term  before  they  fall  in  behind  him. 

•  •  * 


Third  Term 
Perplaxas 
th«  Editors 


Factors 
That  May 
Win  Election 


IT  WOULD  SEEM  that  Mr.  WUlkk 
now  has  about  the  normal  Repub¬ 
lican  proportion  of  the  newspaper 
press  favoring  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
about  half  of  the 
newspaper  support 
that  he  had  in  1932. 

Approximately  the 
same  number  and  proportion  of  cir¬ 
culation  are  on  the  fence,  some  of  | 
them  leaning  hard  toward  Mr.  Willkie, 
but  leaving  the  way  open  for  a  move ; 
in  the  other  direction  if  the  Repub- ; 
lican  candidate  fails  to  meet  their 
requirements,  or  if  events  seem  to 
dictate  the  continuance  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  office.  Among  these  un¬ 
declared  papers  are  several  in  the! 
large  cities  where  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  J 
strength  has  normally  lain.  How  im¬ 
portant  that  may  be  cannot  be  told- 
until  November. 

Meanwhile,  we  attempted  an  analy-t 
sis  of  the  total  of  more  than  39,000,()00r 
daily  newspaper  circulation  of  th* ' 
entire  country.  We  based  it  upon  a 
check  of  the  announced  political  pref-^ 
erences  of  the  papers,  upon  personal)  j 
conversations  with  their  editors  and 
publishers  during  the  past  fe^ 
months,  and  upon  general  knowledge 
of  their  policies.  TTie  results,  cover¬ 
ing  about  97%  of  the  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  tally  remarkably  with  thej 
figures  based  on  the  reports  in  hand— 
for  Roosevelt,  8,075,855  circulation,  orj^ 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


